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bar stir or Calvin, or Baxter, 
and, yet:they ‘hold converse with 


Way to render'a. main unfit to instruct 
the men of his-own, ot the men of any 
other generation, is to require at his 
ds th it t li ‘ a 
cmdeed, when we come to look at this 
matter! ii & :¢ommon-sehse way, it is 
hard: to a certain class of the 


the | risibles. Just ‘think of the great 


} 
a g.the spplieati 
entnestly hope that no 


6t,in providence, of 


jan encouragement to go forward 
Phere te ple root ‘within our boon 

for decided pr 
dur work; and, the. 


powerful revival of 


ie. 


tiena for. the present. “he Towanda 
Academy, FP 


of Western ‘Texas vhave resolved to 


-@oliad, located at the head of navi 
tion‘on'the San ‘Antonio river, in 


This location. is three 
the care of, 
of the.old 


he, Mission, and a 
Midand walued'2t twelve-or fif- 
thousand dollars, have been do- 
Presbytery by the town of 
Goliad; OR: condition that they erect, 
within ‘years, a College building 
“Fonbs.—Among the interesting do- 


tions of the month, the Board grate- 


ully the of $27.27 | 


rom. iang.and Jalander church- 
es, in Northern. India. |)... 0. R. 


“PREACHING WITH NOTES. 
A second advantage ascribed to this 


method of preaching is, that it secures 
this we would remark, 
it.is much. easier to acquire the art 


of speaking correctly, than the art of 


writing correctly. The same amount 
of labour which men spend in attaining 
teany degree of respectability as writers, 
‘would raise them to a much higher rank 
*dpeakers.* ‘This is a point we are 
ited'to establish, and one, indeed, 
hich few who have made the’ experi- 
{dnt wll be inclined to call in question. 
Composition..is certainly ax excellent 
aid. ito mental: discipline, and may be 
Jnade to contribute largely to the for- 
mation of a correct taste; but all this 
4s subordinate to a higher, nobler end. 
‘He who stops short with this, fails to 
teach the goal to’which all ministerial 
edacation Shoiild tend. On this point, 
there isnot room to dwell. We would 
‘meéfely state, as an encouragement to 
those who would shake themeelves loose 
from the shackles of a written discourse, 
that.among men of education, there 
gre more who can speak, than write 
correctly. 
A third advantage enumerated by 
those who are in favour of writing in 
full, and.reading,. is that it alwaye in- 
discourse. This we admit; but 

we deny that: it insures a good 
‘discourse. And further, we hold that 
¢he same'time'spent in the study of the 
‘weighty authors of a former age, would 
insure & far superior discourse. We 
Know that the thought of an approach- 
ing Sabbath, and.a lacking manuscript, 
is, enough to strike. the hardiest with 
awe,.and drive the idlest.t@ their pens: 
but there is aithought suggested by the 
apostle, which should certainly have as 


a power over the’ mind of a ser-— 


vant of Jesus Christ: “They watch for 

ar souls, as they that ‘must give ac- 
count.” ‘The'man who is not moved to 
a diligent preparation, by. the thonght 
of coming jodgmeat, is man who 


should not take upon. him the office 
the holy ministry 


| point, one would, think it might 


extempore preachers! ‘They 
theirvoiee; and it is for such alone that 
ne man doe ot 


7 | t he may not have-seccess to 


it or ten new applics- 


which: has 


ed progress in department 
Board, trust no 
mill bp given | 


New 
the incidents of the 


ded opera- 
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Ablish College with this name at | 


milés West of Huntsville, where | . 
allege, under th of, the 


| men .in.s cehtury~yea, in 


bulk .of! our minisitry, sitting down in 
comin will not y hére, 
but the can’ supply the ellipsis 
from his Own observation: How many 

in any century 
v~are::fit' to .instrict, through their 
writings, the men who come after them? 
A ‘moment's reflection is to 
convince any one that a handred would 
bealergenumbers 
; It is, thén, with the men of the pre- 


living midistry:lave todo. It is owing 


; to their relation to flocks now on their 


eatlona, 
tively 


way to.6 coming eternity, that they are 
called overseers. Such a function they 
cannot exercise over those who are yet 
to come. It.is for those committed to 
their chargé they are to give in their 
account, in the day of the final reckon- 


agement to ing, and 


responsible. To these they are to pro- 
claim the truth as it is in Jesus, in the 
y writing and reading, is abundantly 
}deponed to by the history of the 
‘R. W. 


WRITTEN FOR LAST THANKSGIVING DAY. 
i. 


. 2 Lord-of the Earth! to Thee we bring 


- Acnation’s grateful offering— 
With glowing hearts and swelling praise, 
Our anthem of thanksgiving raise! 
We bless Thee, that our nation’s birth 
Was not from loins enthroned on earth ; 
Was not the fruit of civil broils— 
The wasted, wretched conqueror’s spoils ; 


_: But ’twas th’ asylum of the few, 
Who, to their faith and conscience true, 
Sought out this land; these wild shores trod, 
“For freedom here to worship God!” 


. We bless Thee, that Thy sovereign hand 

Hath guarded our beloved land— 

; Breed it from dark oppression’s sway, 

_ And led it on its brightening way, : 

_ From strength to strength, ’till now it stands 
_ The hope and glory of ali lands— 

_ Stretching, in one vast brotherhood, 

From North to South, from flood to flood! — 


We thank Thee, that in faction’s hour 
_ Of dread and desolating power, 
. Thy Spirit o’er the tumult rose, 
And lull’d: men’s passions to repose. 


here’ a flood of living light! | 
~ ‘Our Father, make our land thine own; 
"Here plant thé standard of Thy Son; 
Here raise beneath our empire’s wings 
A people for the King of kings! 
ing Day, 1852. 
Eminent Persons Abroad. 
NO. XXIII. 
JABEZ BUNTING, DR. Pusey, &c. 


I had a letter of introduction to Dr. 
BunrtIna, and called at his house when 
I was in London, but did not succeed in 
finding him at home. It was therefore 
very gratilying to me to learn, on my 
arrival at Oxford, the day before Good 
Friday, that he was engaged to preach 
there the next day; and I resolved at 
once to hear him, if it were possible. I 
accordingly went to the chapel where 
he was to preach, at the appointed 
hour, with Mr. Collingwood, printer to 
the University, an excellent and most 
gentlemanly man, at whose house I 
had previously engaged to stay, during 
my visit at Oxford. As we entered the 
chapel, I found a very plain, broad- 
shouldered, rather ¢oarse-looking man, 
reading the Epigcopal service; and he 
read it with an alr of such indifference 
that I was impatient for the end of it, 
especially as L thought he was equally 
so. I took for granted that it was-some 
Methodist brother of low degree, whom 
Dr. Bunting had brought in to assist 
him in the service; and as I had gone 
to hear Dr. Bunting, it was a disap- 
pointment to me to hear anybody else. 
_. The Church service being disposed 
of in due time, this same indifferent 
reader proceeded to administer baptism 
to several children, among whom was 
one of the resident minister’s children ; 
and he introduced the service with some 
remarks that led me to doubt whether it 
was not the veritable Jabez Bunting, to 
whom I was listening. He began by 
saying that that was not the time or the 

lace to go into s particular vindication 
of the doctrine of infant baptism; that 
he must be allowed now to take this for 

anted; that those who differed, dif- 
fered conscientiously, and had the same 
ight to their views as he had to his. 
e then read the rubric of the English 
Church on this subject, and pronounced 
it excellent, especially as requiring that 
the ordinance should’ be administered 
publiely, and called the opposite mode 
“a kind of smuggling.’’ He proceeded 
to speak of baptism’ at some length, 
first as an ordinance of instruction, and 
secondly as an ordinance of covenant, 
and concluded by apologizing to his 
brother for having said things which he 
must.be supposed so well to know, and 
so fully to sppreciate. The address 
was of considerable length, and before 
it was half finished, I did not need any 
to inform me that I was listening 

first-Methodist preacher is, Eng- 

. The baptism being over, Dr. Bunting 
ascended the pulpit, and announced as 
his text, that rich and precious passage, 
‘‘He.that spared not his own Son,” 
&c. The discourse was simple in its 
plan, full of strong evangelical thought, 
very felicitously and logi 
ney in. some - Was even sublimely 
pathetio.and élequent. The whole ser- 
viee, far as I witnessed it; was con- 


not de- | 


us Indeed; the most: effectual 


eéntary that the vast bulk of the 


a’ 
eee 
“B 


scald 


lead. «When thesetvice was over, Dr. 
Bunting imto: the vestry; and 
when I was introduced to him, ‘he very 
kindly ex his regret at not being 
at‘ home when I called at his house in 
London; an@ said he had directed his 
son to ‘ascertain at Hackney where I 
staid, that he might call n me. 
Though hehas the reputation, I believe 
of being somewhat of an ectlesiastical 
dictator, I-found him exceedingly plea- 
sant and free in conversation, and no 
more inclined to take sirs than the 
humblest man I'ever met. As he knew 
that I expected to be at Shrewsbury in 
the course of the next week, and as he 
expected to be there also, he expressed 
wish that we might meet; and‘accord- 
ingly, he actually did me the favour to 
call upon me at Shrewsbury, on Sunday 
evening, after having performed the 
usual’ services of the day. If I had 
been called upon to pronounce judg- 
ment upon him in the market-place, 
without hearing- him speak, I should 
have said that he was a red-faced, well- 
fed, coarse-grained Englishman ; but if 


my opinion concerning him had been, 


asked after hearing him preach, and 
seeing him in private, I should have 
said that while he was not at all lack- 
ing in courtesy and kindness, he was one 
of the most vigorous thinkers and elo- 
quent preachers whom I have ever met. 
- Sometime in the course of the day, 
I called at Dr. Pusey’s door, having a 
letter of introduction to him ‘from Pro- 
fessor Tholuck; but he sent me word 
by the servant that he could not con- 
sistly see company, on account of its 
being Good Friday, but would be hap- 
py to see me the next day. I then 
called upon Dr. McBride, a professor 
in one of the colleges, and the author 
of a learned work, called the * Diates- 
seron;” to whom also I had an intro- 
ductory letter. He had no — 
about receiving me; and I found him 
an exceedingly agreeable, whole-souled, 
and intelligent man. When he ascer- 
tained that my visit at Oxford was lim- 
ited to a day or two, he said that I 
ought to be making the best of my 
time, and immediately put on his gown, 
and walked with me to show me the 
most curious and venerable of the col- 
leges. I found that he had no sympa- 
thy with the extreme party of which 
Dr. Pusey was then coming out as a 
leader, though he thought Br. Hamp- 
den had gone too far in his Bampton 
Lectures, which had appeared a short 
time before, and were the topic in al- 
most every cirele into which I was 
thrown. Dr. McBride: spoke, as Dr. 
Gregory had done before him, with 
reat respect and affection of Bishop 
McIlvaine, and said that he knew no 
man who possessed qualities to grace 
the Episcopate more than he. 

I went the next day, notwithstanding 
it was the Soome after Good Friday, 


forty years old. He was small every 
way; being both very short and ve 
lean, was exceedingly grave in his 
manner, and much disposed to serious 
conversation. As he knew I had just 
come from Germany, he had many in- 
quiries to make in respect to the result 
of my observations on the religious 
state of things there, though I quickly 
found that he knew much more ahout 
it than I did. If } had been obliged 
to make up my mird concerning him 
merely from his appearance in that in- 
terview, which lasted not more than half 
an hour, I should have been at loss 
whether he was some great revival man, 
like Nettleton, in one of his most devout 
moods, or whether he was wearing the 
mantle of some monk, and walking in 
the light of the dark ages. He was, 
however, very civil, and invited me to 
dine with him; and when [ told him I 
must leave at two o’clock, he proposed 
to anticipate the usual dinner-hour for 
my accommodation. This was several 
years before he reached the point of his 
greatest notoriety; but the leaven was 
then at work, and I doubt whether any- 
thing has occurred since, that was not 
prophesied of at that time by some 
who had the best opportunity .of esti- 
mating his religious tendency. 

I was glad of an opportunity of pay- 
ing myrespects to Mrs. EstuEer Coptey, 
the well known authoress. Her hus- 
band was then a Baptist minister in 
Oxford, and I found he had a service 
for the evening of Good Friday, of 
which he insisted upon it that I should 
relieve him. It was what he called a 
‘baptizing service’’—that is, a sermon 
was to be preached, and the ordinance 
to be administered to several persons 
immediately after. I urged, as an ob- 
jection to preaching, that I had no ser- 
mon adapted to the occasion—that the 
weakness of my eyes was such as to 
render it inconvenient for me to read 
by candle-light, &c.; but it was all to 
no purpose ; he insisted upon it that I 
should preach the “‘ baptizing sermon ;”’ 
and preach it I did; and a less appro- 
priate sermon, [ venture to say, never 
was preached. When the sermon was 
concluded, the baptismal solemnity com- 
menced; and while they were singing 
the ‘Jesus, and shall it ever 
be,” &c., the five candidates for bap- 
tism came out of the two rooms, one 
on either side of the pulpit, dressed 
throughout in white, wearing caps, &c., 
which, in spite of myself, I instantly 
associated with the ceremony of being 
hanged. The two females were seated ; 
the men stood by the side of the ba 
tistery. Mr. Copley preceded the ad- 
ministration with an address, in which 
I was afraid his kindness got the better 
of his taste; for mach of what he said 
was directed immediately to myself, he 
looking directly up into the pulpit. He 
baptized first the females, and then the 
men. It was new to me only inasmuch 


as it wasin a church. I had oftenseen | 


ns baptized by immersion, but it 

always been in the open river. I 
enjoyed the service the less, from feel- 
ing the utter incongruity of my ser- 
mon to the occasion; but Mr. Copley’s 
vigorous imagination tried to minister 
to my comfort by making out various 
points of analogy, which, however, my 
own judgment told me were equally 
far-fetohed and laughable. 
“I formed a pleasant acquaintance 
with Mrs. Copley, and thought her s 
highly intelligent and respectable lady. 
She was modest and retiring, and yet 


easy and -commynicative. She had 


sey.-» -seenred | 
-| to, me to be not much more than 


-bath, is it_p to suffer 
tinue in the. Chureh, 


written many popular books for youth 
then, and ghe since added several to 
the number. The! family have, within 
a few years, removed from Oxford, but 
I do not know their present residence. 


‘Sabbath-Breaking by Rallread 


In the General Assembly’s Digest, 
there appears the following inquiry, 
with the reply: : | 

“ May a person be received asa member of 
the Church, who is a proprietor in a line of 
ar eg and runs on the 

“Resolved, That it is the decided opinion of 
this Assembly, that all attention to worldly 
concerns on the Lord’s day, further than the 
works of necessity demand, is inconsistent both 
with the letter and spirit of the fourth com 
mandment ; and consequently, all engagements 
in regard to secular occupations on the Lord’s 
day, with a view to secure worldly advgntages, 
are to be considered inconsistent with Christian 
character; and that those who'are concerned 
in such engagements ought not to be admitted 
into the communion of the Church, while they 
continue in the same.”—Minutes 1819, p. 713. 

The design of presenting the above, 
is to suggest whether the resolution 
of the Assembly quoted, would not pro- 
perly cover the inquiry prefixed, when” 
modified, by substituting for ‘‘a line of 
stages,” a Kine of railroad cars? 

ould the manifest spirit of the in- 
uiry be at all violated or necessarily 
changed by such substitution? If not, 
the resolution of the Assembly is un- 
equivocally against a proprietorship in 
those railway concerns which violate 
the Sabbath. 

It is not the intention, in this commu- 
nication, to multiply words. The case 
seems too clear to require argument. 
Each voluntary stockholder in a Sab- 
bath-breaking concern, as one of the 


| original proprietors, occupies, undeni- 


ably, the position of a particeps crimt- 
nis with the direct agencies employed, 
and by whom the work is performed. 
The spirit of the fourth commandment 
so views it; and what enhances the 
guilt, is the fact that in few, if any in- 
stances, is such connection one of ne- 
cessity, or called for under pressure of 
overty. The funds thus voluntaril 
invested are usually surplus capital, 
appropriated “‘ with a view to! secure 
worldly advantages,”’ by a per-centage 
prospectively above the usual rate of 
interest, superadded to all, under the 
strong probability that the violation of 
the fourth commandment, by the cdn- 
cern, would hold a place in its opera- 


tions. 
What, if “corporations have no 
souls?” The individuals composing 


them have both souls and responsibilt- 
ties; and if it is improper to “‘ admit 
into the communion of the Church’’ 
those who, in this way, violate the Sab- 
those to 

who do the same 
things, and who refuse to abandon a 
connection in which they are the mani- 


*Y | fest abettors of evil-doing? A refer- 


ence to 2 Cor. vi. 14, 15, will shed 
some light upon the system of unhal- 
lowed partnerships: ‘‘Be ye not un- 
equally yoked together with unbelievers; 
for what fellowship hath righteousness 
with unrighteousness? and what com- 
munion hath light with darkness? And 
what concord hath Christ with Belial? 
or what part hath he that believeth with 
an infidel ?”’ 

The possessions of the Christian are 
consecrated to the Lord, and shall he 
so connect them with the treasures of 
the. ungodly, as that their use shall in- 
fringe directly upon one of the express 
commands of Him to whom they are 
consecrated, and to whom they belong? 
Surely, “obedience is better than sacri- 
fice.” A sin so extensively prevalent 
as that referred to, demands the atten- 
tion of the Christian public generally, 
and of Church judicatories in particu- 
lar. A. 


For the Presbyterian. 
CONFERENCE MEETING. 


Messrs. Editors—A. convention of 
ministers and ruling elders of the Pres- 
bytery of Huntingdon was held, some 
weeks since, at Pennsyl- 
vania, and adjourned, to meet again at 
Lewistown, Pennsylvania, which re- 
assembled accordingly, on the 16th of 
February, in the Presbyterian church 
there, and was opened with a discourse 
by the Rev. Joseph B. Adams, from 

ohn xii. 32, after which, the meeting 
was organized, by appointing the Rev. 
Mr. Allison Moderator, and the Rev. 
Mr. Moore Secretary. Ministers pre- 
sent—Dr. Wood, and Messrs. Jardine, 
Allison, Adams, McDonald, and Moore; 
and ruling elders, Irving and Sower, 
of McVeytown, and John Wilson and 
John Fleming of West Kishacoquillas. 
The Rev. Dr. McKinley of the Presby- 
tery of Carlisle was present, and sat 
with the convention. 

Thursday, Feb. 17th. —The Rev. 
Messrs. Sterrett, Thomson, and James 
Smith, and Mr. Robert Milliken, rulin 
elder from East Kishacoquillas, nie 
and took their seats in convention. 
After extended, animated and inter- 
esting discussion, the following resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted, viz: 

Resolved, That the personal and particular 
offer of the gospel to every individual within 
our reach is all important to the tion of 
the cause of Christ, and the everlasting salva- 
tion of sinners, and that we, who are ministers, 


will, with the Divine help, all renewedly at- 
tempt the duty. 


The Rev. Mr. Brown of the Metho- 
dist Church being present, and invited 
to offer his remarks, united in further- 
ing the same object. After considera- 
ble discussion, convention also unani- 
mously adopted the following resolution, 


Viz: 

Resolved, That it is the duty and privilege 
of ruling elders and private wh b of the 
churches, to converse with their fellow-men 
about their salvation, and, according to Rev. 
= repeat to them the gospel invita- 


The la there used is, “‘ And 
let him say, COME.” Con- 
vention then had recess till after public 
worship in the evening. 
After public worship, the discussion 
of the following resolution was had, 
and it was carried unanimously, viz: 
_ Resolved, That the study of the Bible by 
classes, and catechétical recitations, are of great 


After these, certain resolutions were: 


CHESTNUT STREET, ABOVE SIXTH, PHILADELPHIA, AND 


pffered by the Rev. Dr. McKinley, res- 
pecting the Board of Domestio Missions, 
pending the discussion of which, the 
sonvention adjourned, to meet the fol- 


lowing morning at nine o'clock. Con- 
Friday, Feb. 18th,—Convention met, 


and was opened with prayer. The re- 
solutions of the Rev. Dr. McKinley, on 
the subject of Domestic Missions, were 
‘offered and passed, and are as follows, 
wz: | 


Resolved, 1. That, in view of the state of our 
pantry, of the charac- 
. its population, @ eminent position 
the Presbyterian Church occupies in the na- 
tion asa mi Church, it is the deliberate 

ent of this meeting, that our ministers 
and ruling elders are under high obligations to 


and to labour uously toawaken our church- 

estoa sense of the magnitude of the cause, 

duty to and as the 
rospe its prometion.. 

2. That we cordially concur in the 
opinion that all our churches in the old and 
thickly populated portions of our country ought 
tobe @, as soon as practieable, self-sustaining 
churches, and that our Board of Missions is do- 
ing @ needed and very important work, in their 

to make them such. 

Resolved, 3. That we estimate highly the aid 
of our ladies in the wrk of Missions, and we 
earnestly solicit their co-operation in forming 
apd sustaining sewing societies. | 

The convention adjourned sine die, 
after ordering their proceedings to 
be communicated for publication in 
The Presbyterian. 

Chairman, 


JosHua Moorg, Secretary. 


| the Presbyterian. 
CHURCH DEDICATED. 


Messrs. Editors—The new edifice 
erected for the use of the First Presby- 
terian Church at Monroe, Orange coun- 
ty, New York, was dedicated to the 
worship of God on Tuesday, February 
18th. The sermon was preached b 
Rev. William D. Snodgrass, D. D., o 
Goshen, from Eccles. v. 1; prayer was 
offered by the Rev. Luther Halsey; 
D. D., of Washingtonville, and by the 
Rev. Luther Littell of. Mount Hope; 
the Scriptures were read by the pastor 
of the church, the Rev. D. N. Freeland, 
who also read a brief history of the 
church, from its organization up_to the 
present time. F. 


For the Presbyterian. 


A Man who had nothing to Give, 


Mr. Stevens had just returned from 
his counting-house to his home, and 
was seated by his fireside, poring over 
the evening paper. It was a great 
comfort to him to have such a home to 
go to, after the toils of the day. He 
had but lately purchased this elegant 
mansion, in a fashionable part of the 
city. he floors were covered with 


Velaet carpets, rich 


well polished grate, and an. elegant 
chandelier shed the mellowed gas-light 
upon his paper. A storm had been 
raging all day long, and now the sleet 
was pattering against the windows, and 
gusts of wind were rumbling in the 
chimney-tops; but what was the storm 
to Mr. Stevens, in his comfortable, ele- 
= home? That day, too, had told 

im good news: Months before, he 
had freighted a ship for California; 
and the steamer, just in, had brought 
him a round sum in gold dust, giving 
him a large profit on his venture. 

“‘Have you seen Mr. Price, about 
the carriage?’ asked Mrs. Stevens, a 
handsome, stylish-looking lady. “I 
really think it is time we 

“I ordered it to-day,’’ replied the 
husband; “Price thought, from what 

ou said, that none of those he had on 
and would suit you, and so I directed 
him to make one.”’ 

Well,” said Mrs. Stevens, “I hope 
it is to be such an one as we ought to 
have. The Reddingtons and the Simp- 
sons have just got very splendid ones; 
and, for my part, I am not willing to 
be behind them. We must keep up 
with other people in our circle.” 

“ Price says,” answered Mr. Stevens, 
“that it shall be the handsomest car- 
riage ever seen in the city; and such a 
span of horses neither the Reddingtons 
nor the Simpsons ever had. I’m sure 
of that.” 

Mrs. Stevens seemed satisfied with 
the result of her inquiries, and was 
soon seated behind her richly chased sil- 
ver tea-urn, around which was a costly 
tea-set to match, and even a silver tea- 
kettle simmering over a spirit-lamp. 
Her husband and two little boys occu- 

ied seats at the table. The -Misses 
tevens were not present. 

“Father,” said one of the boys, 
‘James Arnold has the most beautiful 
pony you ever laid your eyes upon. 
t came all the way from Canada. 
It is just like the one we saw the 
Brooks’s boys have at Newport, last 
summer. His father saw that one, and 
sent to Canada to get one like it for 
James. Now, won’t you buy one for 
us? Please do.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Stevens, ‘‘the 
boys ought to have a pony. It would 
be so much amusement for them; and 
our boys might have one, as well as the 
Arnolds.” 

Between the united appeals of Mrs. 
Stevens and the Masters Stevens, there 
was but one course left for Mr. Ste- 
vens, which was to agree to the propo- 
sition. So he promised to buy the 
pony. 

Some two hours of the evening had 
as when the door opened, and the 

isses Stevens entered, arrayed for a 
party. It was a dreadful evening for 
young ladies to venture out; but the 
fashionable Mrs. Wellington was giving 
one of her most splendid parties ; and, for 
all the world, the Misses Stevens must not 
fail to be there. They were blooming, 
sprightly young ladies of some eighteen 
or twenty summers, Already, they 
had seen a good deal of fashionable 
life. Thousands of dollars had been 
spent on their “accomplishments,” 
and thousands more in the three last 
summer's trips to Newport and Sara- 
toga. How.much more their wardrobe 
expenses were, cannot be told. Judging 
from their appearance this shar 
this cannot be a small item in Mr. 
Stevens’ annual outlay. Brocades, 
honniton laces, and constellations of 
diamonds cost something. Mrs. Stevens 
| wrapped her handsome daughters in 


= 


unite their energies in the work of missions, - 


gurtejng hang from | 
the windows, a cheerful fire blazed in a 
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rich shawlé and furs; and Mr. Stevens 
having seen them into the coach, closed 
his door again, whilst the carriage car- 
ried its precious freight away through 
the storm. 

have been thinking,”’ said Mrs. 
Stevens to her husband, when he was 
again seated before the fire, “‘that we 
should havea party before long. We 
have never had one since we came into 
this -house, and we ought to have ‘a 
house-warming.’ Besides, Emma and 
Helen have receiving & great 
many invitations this winter; and it 
will not do for them not to do some- 
thing in retarn.”’ 

It occurred to Mr. Stevens, that be- 
tween the purchase of the house and 
furniture, the carriage and horses, the 
long summer excursions, and the dry- 
goods, millinery, and 
wife and daughters, expenses were 
running up, perhaps, as rapidly as his 
income. His business was prosper- 
ous; but still there was such a thing 
as spending all the proceeds of even 
the most prosperous business. How- 
ever, they had been anxious to get into 
fashionable society, and had, at length, 
succeeded; and now they must go 
through with it—there was no other 
way, but to keep up with the fashiona- 
ble world—so he agreed to the party, 
which, in due time, “‘ came off;” and as 
it was a dashing one, it cost Mr. Ste- 
vens a round sum. 

Although Mr. and Mrs. Stevens are 
a good deal in the gay world, they are 
both of them church members, and be- 
fore prosperity dawned upon them, 
were quite exemplary in their Chris- 
tian deportment. A few evenings after 
the large party, the pastor of the church 
they were accustomed to attend, called. 
There was @ fine opening just then in a 
new and rapidly improving part of the 
city, for a new church; and as-a build- 
ing of a good description would be re- 
quired for such a location, the pastor 
was endeavouring to obtain as liberal 
subscriptions as possible for the new 
enterprise. It was with a view to s0- 
licit aid from Mr. Stevens, that he call- 
ed this evening; and he soon made 
known his errand. Mrs. Stevens was 
sitting by, but made no response—in- 
deed, a nice observer might have de- 
tected a slight cloud upon her counte- 
nance. The young ladies did not seem 
very well pleased. After some hesita- 
tion, Mr. Stevens said that he highly 
approved of the enterprise, and hoped 
it might succeed—that he would be 
glad to do his. part, but that really his 
expenses had been so large, that he had 
nothing to give. 

' Mr. Stevens told the truth. He 
had nothing to give. His business was 
prem and his income handsome; 

ut his present style of living was eat- 


ing it allup. Ever since entering on 


olent objects; which were once tolerably 


liberal, been steadily growing less, 
until now, nothing but the fact, that 
nobody could see what he put into the 
contribution boxes, saved him from be- 
ing filled with shame at the pittances 
he threw in, even for the most import- 
ant objects. He had recently settled 
up his last year’s affairs, and found that 
all his earnings for the year were gone; 
and, indeed, some of those of years be- 
fore. The fine mansion, the most dashy 
carriage and horses that had been seen 
in the city, the sumptuous furniture, 
the brocades, laces, diamonds, and par- 
ties, together with Newport and Sara- 
toga, had taken all. And now it was 
true, that of his income, he had no- 
thing left for building new churches, 
aiding poor missionaries in the destitute 
places of his own land, for sending the 
gospel to the heathen, or even for the 
poor sufferers in the alleys-and streets 
of his own city. Mr. Stevens has no- 
thing to give. 

What will Mr. Stevens say, when 
his Lord and Master, with whom he 
must ere long be confronted, shall say 
to him, “Give an account of thy stew- 
ardship 


For the Presbyterian. 
GOOD OLD CHURCH TUNES. 


Messrs. Editorse—Having spent an 
hour with my family this evening, in 
singing some of the good old tunes from 
the Presbyterian Psalmodist—thus re- 
viving pleasant associations of early 
life—carrying me back to childhood— 
to the home Sabbath evenings, when 
gathered round the old hearth-stone— 
my eye fell upon an article in Zhe Pres- 
bytertan, commending the Committee 
of the General Assembly for the excel- 
lent collection of church tunes which 
they have furnished for our Church. 
As a leader of a choir, I wish to add 
my testimony to its value and excel- 
lence. It is replete with devotional 
music—music which, once having taken 
possession of the soal, never dies out or 
is forgotten. . | 

While I would by no means under- 
value all modern music, still, it is true 
that much of it is wanting in devotional 
spirit. May not the present spiritual 
dearth in the Church be, in some mea- 
sure, attributable to this cause? A 
slight change in the text of Burns well 
expresses the difference between pure 
and undevotional psalmody. 


Perhaps Dundee’s wild-warbling measures rise, 
Or plaintive Martyrs, worthy ofthe name ; 

Or noble Elgin beets* the heavenward flame. 
Compared with these, our modern trills are tame, 
The ticki’d ear no heart-felt raptures raise ; 

Nae unison hae they with our Creator’s praise. 


I too would commend the action of 
the Committee; and if the clergy wish 
to test the value of their work, let them, 
as the writer of the article alluded to 
advises, give out, on the next Sabbath, 
“* Awaked by Sinai’s awful sound ;” and, 
unless the choir is already in possession 
of the book,’ see what work they will 
make in singing that majestic hymn. 
So far as my knowledge extends, there 
is but one tune—Ganges—to which it 
can be sung properly. Possessing only 
a single copy, I was, the other day, 
helped out of a dilemma in this wise: 
The hymn last mentioned was read by 


‘the pastor, and for a moment I was 


disconcerted; but, glancing hurriedly 
at the choir, and seeing there a few 
descendants of the Pilgrims, I thought 
I could TT rely upon their recollec- 
tion of the famous old tune, and, with 
restored assurance handed my only co 
of the Psalmodist to the organist, wit 
the request that it first be played over 


| 
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of his 


had lain 


with distinctness. ‘The organ ceased, 
the. choir: took ‘up the .strain; and 
such a choir as I had on that-tune had 
not been heard in many a day; for we 
were joined by all the “Deacon Good- 
mans’ in the congregation, and their 
wives, (ahd there area goodly number 
in our cdngregation,) with voices old 
and tremulous, it may be, but sing they 
did that hymn ;—voices’ that 

idle for years could not help 
but just join in, and raise the chorus to 
heaven, whilst many others, doubtless, 


for once sang, making melody in their 
hearts unto God. Let us reyive the 
“good old tunes.” W.F. W. 
*Kindles. 
Tioge county, New York. 
What is C 


The sobriety of the Bible, so often 
and so solemnly enjoined by more than 
one Apostle, is a yirtue far more com- 
prehensive in its reach than many are 
apt to imagine. It is a moral state or 
temper of the mind. It has its spring 
in an enlarged and enlightened view, 
both of things seen and temporal, and 
things unseen and eternal. It appre- 
hends clearly the relative importance 
of worldly and celestial objects; it is 
moved by the power of an endless life, 
and by the substantive reality and 
weight of Christian obligation. It acts, 
therefore, with reference to the things 
both of time and eternity, in a conti- 
nent, self-possessed, prudent, grave, 
and steady manner. 

Temperance in the use of intoxica- 
ting drinks is — one of its necessary 
manifestations. It shows itself equall 
in the moderate and proper use of all 
earthly things—in the severe regulation 
of all sensual appetites, desires, and 
affections. It keeps the body and its 
lusts under its steady, strict control— 
it uses them as servants and as instru- 
ments of righteousness—but will not be 
ruled by them, ang led away to weak 
and injurious excess. 

Christian sobriety puts the only effec- 
tual check upon that tendency to ex- 
travagance, both in belief and in ac- 
tion, which characterizes universal hu- 
man nature. One enthusiast follows a 
subject to the one extreme, and another 
pursues it to the opposite one; while it 
ig the sober-minded man—the man of 
intellectual balance, coolness, and com- 
prehensiveness—who alone finds the safe 
and golden mean. There are, of course, 
men making no profession of religion, 
who possess something of this valuable 
quality, either as a natural endowment, 
or as the result of intellectual ‘culture 
and toil; but religious principle, and 
the influence of the Bible, are the most 
powerful agents in producing it, and 
carrying it to perfection. hate the 


Harnest:" 


“Were you ever struck with the so- 
briety of Scripture? There are many 
good thoughts in human compositions, 
and many hints of truth in haman sys- 
tems; but in proportion as they are 
original or striking, they border on ex- 
travagance. You cannot follow them 
fully, till you find yourself toppling on 
the verge of a paradox, or are obliged 
to halt in the midst of a glaring absur- 
dity. There are many excellent ideas 
in the old philosophy, and some valua- 
ble principles in the ethics of the later 
schools; but they all show, though it 
were in nothing but their extremeness, 
their frail original, their human infirm- 
ity, their ween bias. And so is 
it with many religious systems built on 
insulated texts of Scripture. . . . If 
the texts so treated be doctrinal, the 
result of this partiality, this exclusive- 
ness, or extremeness, is sectarianism ; 
if the texts so treated be practical, the 
result is religious singularity. But sec- 
tarianism of doctrine and singularity of 
practice, whatever countenance they 
get from single clauses and detached 
sentences of Scripture, are contradict- 
ed and condemned the moment you 
@nfront them with a complete Bible. 
Hence it happens, that whilst there 
never was a doctrinal or practical error 
which had not some text to stand upon, 
there never was one which dared to en- 
counter openly and honestly the word 
of God.” 

But I began this article principally 
for the purpose of remarking, that 
whatever else is comprehended in the 
Christian virtue of sobriety, you must 
certainly understand as included in it, 
a pervading seriousness and solemnity 
of mind. In common parlance even, a 
sober man has come to mean a sedate 
and serious one; and it must need no 
argument to show that the sobriety en- 
joined upon believers in the apostolical 
writings must be altogether opposed to 
that flippant lightness and frivolity dis- 
played so widely in modern or I 
see many professors of religion so habit- 
ually given up to this course of things, 
that gayety would seem to be their pre- 
vailing temper. They are always ready 
to laugh at every trifle; they are con- 
vulsed with merriment at the emptiest 
jests and the most abortive sallies of 
would-be wit; and they fairly run wild 
over the gayeties of any little party or 
festival. And in all this, forsooth, they 
seek to excuse themselves. They flaf- 
ter themselves that their religion is not 
of the morose or melancholy order; but 
rather like the generous wine which 
maketh glad the heart of man; and 
they are ready to make sport of the 
solemn, staid deportment of Deacon 
Such-a one, or Elder So-and-so. For 
their. part, they cannot. see the ne- 
ceadfty or the advantage of being for 
ever laced up in the straight-jacket of 
sobriety; and they don’t believe in. the 
doctrine that it is better to go to the 
house of mourning than to the house of 
mirth. Now, when I see such profes- 
sors, I cannot help wondering whether 
they walk by faith, and not by sight— 
whether the power of an endless life 
rests upon them—whether they feel the 
eye of a holy God surveying them— 
and whether they have any conception 
of the moment and the dificulty of the 
’ Christian work, One thing I know— 
they are not obeying the apostolic in- 
junction, to “ be sober.” 

I would not be understood to say, 
however, that the Christian may never 
have his hours of relaxation, snd 
even of sportiveness. He may; but 
they must be taken, not in a desul- 
tory way and for their own sake, but 
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CASE Sf dowM ,YAGAUTA® 
with reference..to..a 
They are not to be the element of 
his’ soul; they cannot’ be) ‘if he ‘pos- 
sess anything of the’ scriptural sobrie- 
ty. Nor yet does it follow at all; that 
religion is to be a and 
choly thing, a3 ‘so many we 
ed to imagine it. Can ‘we distin: 
guish between sobriety and unhappi- 
ness? The temper which’ I am retom- 
that of the man 


mending, is sim 
who feels that'he has work to 
at man is a sober 


do, and sete himee 

nestness about it. 

man. The loins of his mind are girt 

up. Not often-can the liveliest strains 

of music, or the ‘most dazzling gor- 

of colouring, draw away his 
x 


ed attention, or win him to frivolity. 
But he is not unhappy-—far from it— 


your 
miserable man? . Is it not he who has 


no business on hand grand enough to 
interest all his feelings and engage all 
his activities?’ Of necessity he is left, 
with vacant mind and unbent’ purposes, 
to torture himself with ‘imaginary ills 
and mel fancies. There is no 
unhappiness in Christian al- 
though. it digallows the hollow laugh 
and the wild burst of merriment. The 
earnest purpose, the solemn, conscien- 
tious engagedness which it implies, ne- 
cessarily afford the highest and most 
satisfactory enjoyment of which. our 
nature is capable. Seek not, then, to 
recommend religion by light- 
ness and vivacity of manner, The pro- 
fessed attempt is not often sincere; an 

were it sincere, it would be vain and 
futile. Be sober, though cheerful; and 
leave it with your God to discover unto 
others the substantial joys on which 
you feed. 

_ All. these things are included in 
Christian sobriety. O! that this style 
of character were to be met with far 
more commonly than itis! It is this 
which gives stability to the Church, re- 
moves all causes of Offence, and makes 
the deepest, most powerful impression 
upon the world. This is the ballast 
and the rudder of the heavenly ship, 
which keep her tall spars erect, her bel- 
lying sails full to the wind, and her 
gallant prow directed fair to the celes- 
tial haven. D. K. 


WHAT SHOULD WE FEAR?. 


“There is nothing in this world that 
I fear,” said an eminently pious wo- 
man, “but that I shall not know my 
whole duty, or fail to do it.’’ This. is a 
noble sentiment—it is a Christian sen-. 
timent, and should be heartily adopted 


and acted upon by every professed fol- 
lower of Christ. “For the Lord id & 
sun and he = give 

lory; and no thing will he with- 
old from then walk uptightly.’" 
be against us?” 


Shall we fear, wicked men?, But our 
Father can control them, and dofeat 
all their evil designs, or overrule them — 
for good. Joseph’s brethren devised 
evil against him, but God ‘turned their 
wicked counsel to his great advantage; 
and, what is stranger still, he made 
it turn to their good, . Daniel was 
thrown into the lions’ den, and the 
three Hebrews into the fiery farnace;. 
but in these events God made the wrath 
of man to praise him, and the remain- 
der of wrath he restrained. Paul and 
Silas were beaten with many stripes, 
and imprisoned at Philippi; but. God 
filled their hearts with heavenly. joy, 
and “‘at midnight they prayed, and 
sang praises unto God;”. and _ the jailor 
and his family were turned to Christ. 
A fierce persecution at Jerusalem, soon 
after the day of Pentecost, dispersed 
the disciples of Christ in all directions; 
but they went everywhere preaching 
the gospel, and thus multitudes were 
converted, who, but for this persecu- 
tion, might never had heard the truth. 
The persecutions of the primitive Chris- 
tians turned upon them the eyes of all 
men, and thus the knowledge of their 
faith, and its happy fruits, was greatly 
extended. The Waldenses have suffer- 
ed dreadful persecutions for centuries ;. 
but their Saviour has been with them, 
and their light has shone brightly over 
all Christendom. But for these persecu- 
tions, they might have lived in obscur- 
ity, and their Q@hristian influence have 
been confined to their native mountains 
and valleys, As it is, they are ‘ living 
epistles, known and read of al men; 
whilst concerning multitudes of the 
we may adopt the beautiful language o 
Watts: 4 
“ From tortari to endless j 
And strangely washed their raiment white 
In Jesus’ dying blood.” , 
Neither wicked men nor devils can 
do the upright real injury. They may ° 
be permitted to annoy them, to oppress 
them, to kill them; but their crown 


will shine so much the brighter,, anc 
their songs of joy will be eerie “8 
sweeter forever. = 

Shall we fear ‘poverty, sickness, acci- 
dents, death? God is “our Father,” 
and he knows whether poverty or riches 
will be best for us—whether. our high- 
est interests will be mote promoted by 
sickness or by health. . He knows = 
long it is best to Totain us in this workd, 
and when and how to call us home. 
His providence is so special, and so 
fully embraces all his: creatures, that 
not even @ sparrow dies by accident. 
Therefore our Saviour said to his diaci- 
ples, ‘‘ Take no thought”--be not anx, 
ious. And Peter exhorts us to cast all 
our care on him, “for he ¢areth for 


What, then, shall we fear? Let us 
fear ourselves, lest-we fail-to Know,’ oF 
to do our duty; lest our hearts deceive 


us, and we fall into temptation and sin ; 
lest we indulge unhallowed feelingss,0F 
backslide ow, cold and worldly, 


Be not high-minded ; but fear. a 
us fear, lest a promise bein left us 
entering into his rest, should 
short of it.” Let’us work oat our sal- 
vation “ with fear and trembling.”» 
Fear Godi. Por.“ 
Lord is the begianing of wisdom. 
The fear of one of beat an- 
tidotes to all temptation. It is “clean” 
—it prompts to a pure life. God can 
destroy, and his ne maketh rich.” 
“ Pear him, vaints, and ye shall then” 
nothing else td fear.” ist 
How would Christians be, and 
how brightly their light would shine, if 
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As to the. fourth advantege, viz: that 
; it eveblesmthe men of the present age 
te‘instruct:those who are to come after 
them; we deny that. this is an advan- 
age ‘peculi who ‘write and 
their ‘sérmons. It is not true that 
hava’ been. and still will 
~ ors of the Christian Church. 
| Augustine, Valvin, Owen, I and 
Baxter. . Did th en. write and read 
3 their sermons?. were all | 
jucted With péericoe decorum; ter 
Mr;:. Collingwood: and myself had re- 
tired into.the vestry,»I was told that 
Write nd read Dis Ber mons, ho | there prayer offered, during which 
if there:were two hundred audible amens, 
the minister of the ‘place taking the ee 


of bimeelf to Popery. If 


4 


ct well know, 


“f° y+-Biabbp. donot: presume of myself 
have only censured what 


‘Maw }-agvee. pot to. break the Sabbath, we think | 
| that in-mostcases they would rather keép 


have made an 


Sig “Bishop” can'take care of him, it will 
‘hie is able t0 do for himself. 
wrung, to Dr. Newman, he makes the 

could wish for;nothing more abject: 
ticle witbout sibaitting it fret to 


Ti. 


“professional theojogians bid 
for the man. 


Conresston.—Our foreign 
-exchahges staté that a large and influential 
‘megting was recently held at Exeter, Eng- 


lend, at-ahich s-petition was drawn up, 


asking: for::xoyal commission to inquire 


“Tt will from reference to the peti- 
tion; that the practice both of confession and 
penance; elleged to exist more extensively 


urch of and is now becoming appa- 
reat The boldness. with which 


value of Protestant principles to unite in strong 
array, as the Exeter has done, to 


Wasnineton Onurcu.—aA friend writes 


us that he°is Willing to be the ninety-ninth 


of. the one, hundred, to give one hundred 
dollars.each for the new church at Wash- 
ington, aud ievery zealous for the success 
of the scheme. We hope the work of 
subsctibing will go on rapidly. The num- 
ber ‘ean’ easily be made up, if there bea 
right pirit about this important movement. 
Seminary ror THE WeEsT.— 
The St. Louis Presbyterian of last week, 
has a editorial, advocating the claims 
of St. Louis as the seat of the great united 
Seminary for the Great West, which, it is 
expected, will’ be. established by the next 
General Assembly. The editor contends 
that both New Albany: aod Cincinnati are 
too near to Allegheny, and that Peoria will 
not be sufficiently central. The advocates 
of the various points suggested will, of 
course, present their respective claims in 


‘ANOTHER MINISTER FALLEN.—We have 
to chronicle the departure of another of our 
clerical brethren from his labours on earth 
to his eternal rest. The Rev. M. M. 
Cumberland, Ohio, breathed his 
last on the 16th ult. The letter which 
brings the intelligence says, “ Mr. Brown 
was a noble man. He. was among the 
most prominent members of his Presbytery 
and Synod. - We feel that God, in his all- 

wise but mysterious providence, has bereft 
us, ‘as a Presbytery, of one of our dearest 
and best brethren.”” He had been in the 
ministry about eleven or twelve years, and 
his labours had been crowned with great 
success. . He was about forty years of age, 


_ and died after an illness of some ten days. 


‘ REVIVALS.—We understand that there is 
at present a very interesting state of things 
is a number of the churches in Hunting- 
don and Carlisle Presbyteries, and that the 
work is increasing both in extent and 
power. The Presbyterian of the West 
says, that a powerful revival is now in 
progress’ in the Presbyterian church in 
Franklin, Ohio, and that thirty-four per- 
sons have been received on profession of 
faith. We have also received intelligence 
of the special visitations of God's Spirit in 
other portions of the country, the. particu- 
lars of which we are not at liberty to pub- 
lish: just now. Indications of a general 
revival throughaut our churches seem to 
be most cheering; and we fervently hope 
that Christians will not fail to wrestle in 
prayer, and by much heart-searching, re- 
pentance, and humiliation, prepare the 
way of the Lord. .. 


SABBATH-BREAKING RAILROADS. 

UR’ Correspondent, in another column, 

} fakes very strong ground as to the 
position of stockholders in. corporations 
which break the Sabbath. Christifins who 
hold stock in'such companies are certainly 
bound to'use every effort in their power to 
afrest ‘the ‘Violation of God's law by the 
corporations of which they form an integral 
part, aind of whose sins they must otherwise 
be, to mo small extent, partakers. Whether 
im the event of such efforts proving unsuc- 
cessful, they are bound to terminate their 
connection with such companies, we pre- 
éume-is'the practical question which our 
correspondent would present to Christians 
who are stockholders, We are aware that 

in aubject is pot, unatiedded with difficul- 
tiga ;.but at this time, when the Sabbath is 
20 trampled upon, and when eur public 
thordughfares 20 largely help on the evil, 
professing ‘peoplé ‘should seriously 
ponder "the important ‘questions of con- 
stience. their ‘connection with this 


am izing and. wicked state of things. 


kno that. mapy Christians, of various 
denominations, and’ perhaps many other 


fie ‘them. We 
pap tOflmenge to bear in such cases, in many 


~no doubt bot 


binstanges they would gain their end. Were 


sription: of ink ‘Christians, ‘or! 


the: Sabbath than lose the money. This 
subject, as'many of our readers know, has 
excited much interest in Scotland for seve- 
ral ‘years past. Dr.'Chalmers would not 


travel, even on a week-day,,on a Babbath- 
| breaking teilroad. We remember once to 
} bave seen him, just after his return home 


efter an absence of several weeks, when, in 


| Glasgow to Edinburgh in a private con- 
veyance, rather than come on the railway, 
| because it was accustomed to run its trains 


silent and inactive whilst so great an evil 
spreads itself over the land. A nation of 
Sabbath-breakers will soon be a God-for- 
saken nation. 


THEMES CONTROVERSY. 
T is with no‘ordinary regret that we see 
-@ gentleman whose talents and position 
must assuming the defence 
ef that new. literature which, for the sake 
of convenience, we comprehend under the 
general designation of «New Themes;” for 
in the light of a defence it will be regarded, 
whatever qualifications may be interposed, 
or disclaimers expressed. If the animus per- 
vading this literature be approved, the main 
characteristic of it is sanctioned, and, not- 
withstanding the special exceptions which 
may be taken to its utterances, the general 
endorsement will be potential. Few books 
are destitute of every good trait. A certain 
amount of truth is necessary, as a ballast for 
the very worst productions; and hence the 
discriminating reader will look narrowly into 
the quo animo and the guo modo of a book 
in forming his estimate of its character. 
What does it propose to accomplish? What 
method of argumentation does it adopt? 
What effects is it likely to produce? These 
are questions which will inevitably arise on 
the perusal of a book which comes to us 
with more than ordinary pretension ; and if 
its general tendency appears to be mischiev- 
ous, no special plea in its favour, founded 
upon the unexceptionable matter it may em- 


| brace, will avail. 


The several volumes classed under 
head of ««New Themes,” were sent to us by 
the publishers for notice under our head of 
«Recent Publications.” We treated them 
as we treat other books sent under similar 
circumstances. Without the slightest know- 
ledge of their authorship, we honestly 
gave our opinion of them, not presum- 
ing that it would have any weight to which 
its justness would not entitle it. Our friend 
from Baltimore, objecting to one of these 
book notices,’’ and to a subsequent editorial 
article on the general subject, has asked and 
obtained a place in our columns for the dis- 
cussion of the questions arising on their 
merits. In two articles comprising six col- 
umns, he has been chiefly occupied with our 
unpretending editorial, and the real merits 
have not yet been reached. We have some 
reason to complain of this. We are held up 
to our readers as having been guilty of a 
great injustice to the authors before men- 
tioned. Asit is not pleasant to remain silent 

for consecutive weeks under the charge, we 
will avail ourselves of our correspondent’s 
permission to retract our promise to remain 
silent until he had finished, and offer a few 
words in self-justification. Hereafter the 
controversy must not be between the editors 
and their correspondent, but.on the general 
principlesinvolyed. Thisis the true way of 
arriving at truth without unpleasant personal 
conflicts. Our readers -are very little con- 


correspondents may entertain towards each 
other. The question with them is, Are the 
books designated as ‘New Themes,” of salu- 
tary or evil tendenoy? We believe them to 
be of the latter character, and to what we 
have already advanced in proof, we will pre- 
sent a few additional considerations. 

We characterize the several works em- 
braced in thig controversy as a matter of 
preliminary information. _ 

The first in the series, written by a Pres- 
byterian layman, is entitled, «New Themes 
for the Protestant Clergy: Creeds without 
Charity, Theology without Humanity, Pre- 
testantism without Christianity.” The title 
of a book may generally be regarded as a 
sign hung out to signify the kind of enter- 
tainment which may be expected within. 
The author designs by it to express, in the 
most emphatic and condensed form, the pur- 
port of his book. Surely this one is suffi- 
ciently explicit to forewarn us what we are 
to expect in the body of the work. Wecan 
scarcely mistake its signification :—The Pro- 
testant clerzy have adopted creeds without 
charity, a theology without humanity, and 
a Protestantism without Christianity! A 
grave charge truly, which the body of the 
work endeavours to sustain. 

The second work which appeared was 
«New Themes Reviewed,” written by an 
Episcopalian layman, in which the truth was 
honestly defended, and the errors of the 
preceding work exposed. 

The third was “Hints to a Layman,” 
with whose authorship we are unacquainted. 
It is a “small affair,” to which, we think, 
no genuine signature could add much weight. 
Why it was written at all is rather inex- 
plicable, unless it should be surmised that 
the author intended to show how smartly he 
could write ‘“seyen’”’ letters in recommenda- 
tion of the design of the “New Themes,” 
the execution of which he cannot approve, 
and in material points condemns. ‘The au- 
tltor who is here defended, has as little rea- 
son to thank his advocate, as a certain young 
preacher had to pride himself in the opinion 
expressed of his sermon by a grave.divine, 
who equivocally complimented him on the 
‘beauty of the text on which he had discoursed, 
but which he had miserably failed to eluci- 
date. 

The fourth in the series, written by a 
Presbyterian clergyman, has the general 
title of «Charity and the Clergy.” It is 
characterized by its daring and slashing 
style. Like a locomotive under a full head 
of steam with an unskilful engineer, it may 
blow itself out without disaster; but more 
probably will do mischief to others before it 
pitches itself into the ditch. It handles its 
subjects roughly, and most of it will be read 
with sorrow by those who love the peace of 
Jerusalem, and perhaps by the author him- 
self, should he live a few years longer. _ 

The Afth of the series is a second review. 


+ As we have before said, « New Themes,” 
«¢Charity and the Hints to 
a Layman,” stand in the same category, 
are avowédly auxiliary to each other, dnd 
yet are not perfectly agreed. They are res- 


the: question’ made at the start, whether 
| these companies would ; with the 


the middie of the week, he had come from | 


on the Lord’s day. Christians ;certainly | 
» | Cannot be doing their duty, if they remain 


cerned with the opinions which we and our 


really are, must first essay to 
the Church has for centuries 


vice among the priesthood. And yet, with 
this monstrous example of an abortive sys- 
tem, in which one presumed virtue was 
bloated into actual deformity, the author of 
«New Themes’ decries the ever memorable 
Reformation because it consigned this sys- 
tem of abuse to its merited fate. The great 


Reformation was a great blunder. In sweep- 


ing away the corrupt Church of Rome, it 
substituted a Protestantism which was ‘a 
monstrous: technicality, a sculptured marble, 
white and: beautiful,-but rigid and unfeel- 
ing.” . Popery fed the hungry, clothed the 
naked, relieved the sick; while Protestantism 
stood aloof from such charities as odious.” 
The noble men who devoted themselves, 


soul and body, for the world’s regeneration, 


dropped semblance of charity,” and 
built up “a form of Christianity with chari- 
ty left out’”—<‘a form of religion of man’s 
construction.” True, it is admitted, they 
contended for great gospel doctrines, which 
Popery had for centuries smothered; but 
they mistook the true spirit of the gospel 
after all: ‘they were men of truth, not of 
charity,’ and the superstructure which they 
raised ‘‘was cold, forbidding, and uncom- 
fortable !’’ So much for the much lauded 
Reformation. Protestantism originating in 
such a blunder, accounts for the “ Protest- 
antism without Christianity’ which has been 
transmitted to the present age. An evil 
tree cannot bear good fruit; and hence, the 
Christianity of the present day is the very 
antipodes of that which the author finds in 
the Bible—a Christianity “with charity left 
out.”” In the view of these writers, it has 
never fulfilled its mission ; the world is lit-” 
tle better for its stunted development; the 
infidel laughs it to scorn, and it would seem 
with very good reason; and unless a new 
development of it shall be effected, it will 
prove a magnificent failure. This is not too 
strong language to express the judgment 
which these writers have deliberately formed. 

On this view, we remark first, that it is 
no proof that Christianity, in its present 
form, is a failure, because it has not effected 
the complete regeneration of the world 
from sin and poverty. Before this can be 
affirmed, it must be demonstrated that 
it has promised such a transformation 
of the world within any limited time. 
If it engaged to perform no such work, how 
can it be said that, in not accomplishing it, 
it is a failure? The author of Christianity, 
during his three years’ ministry, although 
that ministry was restricted within very nar- 
row limits, did not by his preaching convert 
all the Jews, neither by his benevolence did 
he feed all the hungry and heal all the sick. 
The number of his immediate adherents was 
very small, and the ignominy of the cross 
was his reward from an ungrateful nation. 
Was his ministry a failure? Had he devel- 
oped his system aright, would the most 
marvellous reformation have resulted from 
his personal ministry? Charity was never 
so fully embodied and beautifully illustrated 
as in the person and life of the Lord Jesus; 
and yet the result of his labours was, accord- 
ing to modern theorists, in no sense answer- 
able. How is thisto be explained? He ac- 
complished all he designed to accomplish, 
and in every succeeding age his purposes 
have been fulfilled in the salvation of 
his chosen. When any one pretends 
to say that. he has devised a method 
by which the whole world may be speed- 
ily enlightened, and all its wretched- 
ness disappear, he pretends to know more 
than God has revealed. The zealous use of 
means is our duty, events belong to God. 
He often permits the means of his own insti- 
tution, which he most highly honours, to 
remain comparatively inert and unfruitful; 
thus exercising the faith and patience of the 
Church, and carrying forward his secret 
purposes. 

Our second remark is, that if Protestant 
Christianity has proved a failure, it is not 
because ‘charity has been left out.” The 
duty is engrafted upon the very genius of 
Christianity; it is a part of its vital action ; 
and its most enlightened and discriminating 
exhibitions are made wherever Protestantism 
has been planted. If “by their fruits ye 
shall know them” be a good rule of judg- 
ment, the Protestant community in this. 
country will bear the test. To say nothing 
of our rural districts, where it is notorious 
the poor are cared for, we might fill columns 
of our journal with the mere titles of benevo- 
lent institutions which are in active opera- 
tion in our large cities, upon each one of 


which might be justly inscribed “good will 


to men.” It will not do, in evading the 
force of this fact, which is patent to every 
observer, to say that these charities lie out- 
side of the Church. They are external to the 
Church only in form. They have sprung 
from its spirit; they are animated by its 
piety; and even of those which are of infi- 
del growth, it may be affirmed that they are 
indebted for their existence to its genial 
influence. They are one of the collateral 
effects of Christianity, and without it they 
would not have existed. 

The main stress of the argument in these 
books is directed to this point, viz: the 
charity which primitive Christianity incul- 
cates, is the care of the poor—this is neglect- 
ed by the ministry and the Church—the 
form in which the duty is to be observed is 
by personal visitation in the lanes and 
alleys—the object is to relieve the poor of 
all their miseries—alms are to precede moral 
instruction. If we do not precisely present 
their theory, it is not from any indispo- 
sition on our part to deal fairly; but from 
the declamatory, indistinct, and loose man- 
ner in which they themselves treat the 
subject. We could have wished that they 
had made a summary of their own books, 
and shown us in distinct propositions the 
evils of which they complain, and the rem- 
edies which jthey propose. We shall en- 
deavour to deal with the subject as we un- 


derstand it. 
If indiscriminate charity is intend- 


ed, we object, on the ground that it 


defeats its own object and multiplies the 


evils which it proposes to cure. The two 
chief causes of pauperism are improvidence 
and vice. In the providence of God, pau- 
perism, as a general rule, is the penalty 


We 

thought, too, that the Bible doctrine on this 
subject was corroborated by experience. Go 
to our lanes and alleys; go to our alms- 
houses, and the truth will be made appar- 


ent, that nine-tenths of all the poverty and 


wretchedness there witnessed, have resulted 
from vice and improvidence. And this is 
most especially true of the poor of this land, 
where labour is in demand, and living com- 
paratively cheap. 

In view of this, can the theory be sus- 
tained, that vice is to be attacked through 
the stomach; that the way to cure vice is to 
feed the vicious? Far be it from us to deny 
that the temporal wrejghedness of even the 
vicious is to be attended to. We know no 
Christian who does not hold that charity to 
the bodies, and charity to the souls of men 
should be associated; but we deny that the 
former is the superior, or even first exercise 
of charity, and that the true method of re- 
form is to feed and clothe men before we 
press upon them the claims of the gospel. 
The remedy most effectual, and, therefore, 
requiring the most prompt application, is to 
preach to them the doctrine of repentance; 
to teach them that sin is the cause of 
misery; that, while they remain vicious, 
they must expect to remain poor and 
wretched; that, if they will not work, they 
should not expect to be fed. This is strik- 
ing at the root of the evil. It was in this 
way the gospel was introduced. John 
heralded it by preaching repentance. The 
Lord Jesus Christ addressed himself to the 
cure of the moral evils of the world, not, 
however, overlooking the incidental and 
providential ills of life in his miracles of 
mercy. On several occasions, the multi- 
tudes who were attracted by his ministry 
were miraculously fed, not as an inducement 
or reward, but because, in their eagerness to 
follow him, they had placed themselves in a 
position in which they could not provide for 
their own wants in the ordinary way. And 
when, on one of these occasions, he de- 
tected in them a disposition “to abuse his 
charity, he sharpl¥ rebuked them: « Ye 
seek me not because ye saw the miracles, 
but because ye did eat of the loaves and 
were filled. Labour not for the meat which 
perisheth, but for that meat which endureth 
unto everlasting life.” So also the apostles 
were chiefly concerned with the spiritual re- 
generation of man, and we hear nothing of 
their enticing men to hear them preach by 
the offer of alms. They, at least, did not 
regard the gospel dispensation as a mere 
eleemosynary institution; and, so far 4s 
wé have information, their collections were 
chiefly, at least, for the “poor saints,” 
many of whom had become poor in conse- 
quence of their avowal of Christianity. 
It is, in fact, a tion of the gospel, to 
reduce it to the level of a mere alms-giving 
institution. It comprehenis all charity, but 
its character is unworthily interpreted when 
its first and chief design is represented to be 
the repair of the mere external evils of the 
apostacy. Such an estimate of it may be 
excusable in one who has not learned to dis- 
cern spiritual things, and to regard the con- 
cerns of the body as incomparably inferior 
to those of the soul, and hence the too fre- 
quent delusion among men of the world, 
that all religion is comprehended in alms- 
giving. 

We wish, therefore, to hold it up promi- 
nently to the view of our readers, that the 
theory of these books, in elevating this kind 
of charity above every other obligation, gives 
countenance to those who would restore 
fallen man without the reformative agency 
of that distinguishing feature of the gospel, 
which is styled “the power of God unto 
salvation.”” The temporal interests of men 
assume a prominence which eclipses their 
higher, spiritual interests. Their hunger 
and nakedness awaken more sympathy than 
their spiritual ruin. The appeal is not that 
they are making shipwreck of their souls, 
but are at the present suffering in squalor 
and wretchedness. Political economists have 
not come to determinate conclusions in re- 
gard to the best and most effective measures 
for the elevation of the poor. The conflict 
of their systems, and the inefficacy of the 
measures they have devised, may be traced 
to their overlooking the gospel as the great 
and only principle of improvement and re- 
form. In the moral materia medica of infi- 
dels and socialists, this catholicon has no 
place. .Their arrangements, however admi- 
rable in theory, do not work well when put 
to the test. The afflictions of humanity are 
not reached by remedies addressed to the 
mere outward man. God has signally 
frowned on all such empirical remedies. 
The unrenewed nature of man, working out 
its own inherent depravity, has exposed all 
socialistic enterprises to disgraceful failure. 
The Church of Jesus Christ, with all its de- 
fects, is the only true socialism ; the only de- 
pository of a true benevolence; the only ef- 
fective working agent for the elevation of 
the human species. To attempt its disor- 
ganization; to aim a hostile blow at its in- 
stitutions; to denounce the honesty and 
faithfulness of its membership; to bring its 
officers and rulers into suspicion and disre- 
pute, is to aim a death-blow at the best 
hopes of the world, and can, in no sense, be 
the appropriate work of the friend of man 
and the servant of God. And yet we are 
told that it is to the reproach of Christianity 
that Fourierite and Socialist schemes have 
originated outside of the Church, when, as 
is well known, they are antagonistic to the 
gospel, both in principle and operation, and 
designed to prove that all the essential in- 
terests of our race may be subserved without 
the aid of the gospel. 

A single thought more on this topic be- 
fore it is dismissed. It is certainly within 
the range of possibility, that the charity 
which concerns itself chiefly with temporal 
wants, may be so injudiciously extended as 
to operate as @ premium on indolence. 
Thousands continue to be paupers because 
their appeals for charity are successful. 
There would be more working, and léss beg- 
ging, under the exercise of a more discrimi- 
nating charity. We do not say this from a 
heartless di to the poor; and, al- 
though it may often be made a pretext for 
penuriousness, it is, nevertheless, a well set- 
tled fact, that begging is often a vocation 
selected for its comparative ease and its pro- 
fitable returns. If their resources were cut 


e have seen it recently stated, that in one 


} of the old towns of England, so miany and 
endowed 


amount of human misery which 
weeks for shelter in our large cities. The 
Church has practised on this principle; the 
evidence of it is found in her care for her 
own poor, and in her provision for those be- 
yond her pale. That it has not come up to 
the full measure of its vocation is admitted ; 
but to deny that it has accomplished much, 
is an ungenerous and unjust impeachment. 

Our readers are aware, that while the 
doctrine of charity is the professed topic of 
these ‘publications, various other points are 
introduced as related to it, in the treatment 
of which we regard the authors as betraying 
a spirit, which can scarcely be excused on 
the ground of earnest zeal. It is at once 
severe and denunciatory; not likely to se- 
cure sympathy except among those who 
have been rendered irritable under disap- 
pointment, or have persuaded themselves 
that their minds are teeming with large 
ideas, and their hearts swelling with mighty 
reforms. To apologise for their discour- 
teous and unscrupulous language as the 
ebullitions of an eager spirit of reform, and 
to attempt to justify it under the cover of 
such venerable. names as those of Luther, 
Calvin, and Knox, is simply ridiculous. 
These great reformers were surrounded by 
embittered enemies of the gospel of Christ; 
they every where beheld about them a sen- 
sual and bloated priesthood, and an op- 
pressed and degraded people; the idolatry 
of Rome was seducing the ignorant masses 
to theirruin. Theirown motives and labours 
were shamefully vilified and misrepresented ; 
and if they occasionally employed what, in 
this age, would be called unjustifiable in- 
vective, it should be remembered that it was 
not against the friends, but the enemies of 
the true Church of Christ that they in- 
veighed. This difference blunts the point 
of the comparison. 

It has been intimated, too, that peculiar 
times required peculiar men and measures. 
While to a certain extent we admit it, we con- 
fess a want of sympathy with the inflation of 
the present age, so far as it assumes to be 
the age, par excellence. The Church, itis said, 
has a peculiar mission at the present time, 
which requires in it a correspondent develop- 
ment to meet its newrelations. What is the 
precise meaning of this, is not so obvious. 
The Church has no other mission than that 
which it had eighteen hundred years ago, 
and the only development which it needs, is 
that it should be more deeply imbued with 
the Spirit of God. Its mission has ever 
been to stir men up to repentance, faith, 
and holy living, and by weaning them from 
their sins to redeem them from their misery. 
This is a simple fact, which may be ex- 
pressed in obvious terms. Unusual expres- 
sions of indefinite meaning can only mystify 
the subject, and delude men into the belief 
that they are giving birth to high concep- 
tions, which exist no where but in shadow. 

We have, on a former occasion, referred 
to the disparaging terms in which the min- 
istry and the Church are treated in these 
volumes. 

‘Charity and the Clergy,” thus speaks 
of the expedients to which a minister must 
resort in order to obtain hearers. «Shall 
he advertise himself freely in the newspa- 
pers, and get up all manner of raree-shows 
in his church? Shall he get an organ, or 
band of music in his gallery, and hire stage- 
singers to do his God-praising, or shall the 
Psalms be sung as through comb-teeth? 
Something must. be done, that’s certain! 
But whether it shall be demagogical clap- 
trap, or esthetical clap-trap, is the question. 
If he determines to be genteel, then the 
tailor, the toilet, books of etiquette, an oc- 
casional slap at the ‘Liquor Law,’ and the 
‘Irish,’ go a great way. If vulgar, then 
a dash of the free and easy, a sneer at ‘up 
town,’ and a study of the slang whanger’s 
vocabulary, soon get him in the way.” 

It is well known that the standing argu- 
ment against religion among men of the 
world is, that its ministers are knaves, 
and its professors hypocrites. We say this 
is a popular expedient to bring religion into 
contempt; and so far as it is credited, the 
gospel does not appear to be ‘‘ worthy of all 
acceptation.” The insinuations interspersed 
through “New Themes,” unhappily give 
countenance to this method of attack. If 
the clergy, as a body, are ambitious, time- 
serving, ignorant of the true intent of Chris- 
tianity, mercenary, quarrelsome, &c., ought 
the world to respect them or their message? 
And when this is the character of the priest- 
hood, what must be the character of the 
people? We do not mean the people at large, 
but those composing our Christian congrega- 
tions. ‘Charity and the Clergy” shall fur- 
nish us with a portrait. 

“The vast majority of those who 
attend the churches are not influenced 
by a religious motive.” [How does he 
‘know this?] “Odd or eloquent preachers 
attract some; others go for the mere curiosity 
and conceit and amusement which are excited 
by all large assemblies. A large class go 
merely to be fashionable, especially those who 
are struggling upward in society, and wishing 
to bring themselves into notice. Men of 
business and of the learned professions, and 
candidates for office, often frequent churches 
on the same principle on which they put 
their cards in the newspapers, and in order 
to establish confidence and appeal to congre- 
gational esprit du corps. It is sickening to 
think what infernal motives bring large 
numbers of people to our churches.” ‘The 
gangrene of rottenness is creeping through 
our churches.” 

If this description be true, how much 
more honest must they be who never 
enter the so-called house of God! Well 
may the writer sigh for the display 
of ‘the irresistible fascination” of the 
‘organic force of Christianity; a force, 
by the way, which seems to be dis- 
tinguished by him from ‘supernatural in- 
fluences.” If such, indeed, be the character 
of our religious assemblies, our churches 
might well be shut up as public nuisances. 

Another point on which these writers seem 
agreed is, that theology occupies too prominent 
a place in the Church. And what is theology? 
The doctrines of God, the doctrines of a true 
religion, the very substance and essence of* 
that revelation by which life and immortality 
are brought to light. Can the Church know 
too much of God’s mind and will? Can any 
danger ensue from such knowledge? We 
stand in utter amazement that Christian men 
can thus disparagingly speak of the truth 
without the knowledge of which the people 
perish. And if this truth be incorporated 
into a creed, does it lose any of its efficacy 
and power? And yet creeds are a bugbear. 
It is terrible to show the system of truth 
taught in the oracles of .God. Man’s de- 
pravity, his impotence, the incarnation of 
the Son of God, his substitution, his atone- 


‘ment, justification through his righteousness, 


‘come settled ? 


poor! And yet bad as creedsare, these gen- 
tlemen have creeds which they obtrude on 
the ic attention, and for which they 
contend as if they had a special commission 
from heaven. 

As might have been expected, where the 


ministry is so defective, the root of the evil. 


is detected in Theological Seminaries. Two 
prominent evils are alleged as connected 
with such institutions; the first is the domi- 
nant power which they are supposed to 
exert. It may be admitted, that they do 
exert an extensive influence; but as it is 
a statute of heaven, that superior minds 
will, in a measure, control inferior ones, 
what remedy is proposed, if remedy be 
needed? The private teacher of theology, 
provided he be competent, will influence his 
students even more effectually than the pub- 
lic professor; and we see no more danger in 
the one case than in the other. Nay, the 
danger of wrong influence and undue con- 
trol is much less in the case of those who 
are held responsible, and are vigilantly 
watched by the whole Church. If the pow- 
er which professors of theology exert, is 
only for good, there can be no evil in its in- 
crease, however unbounded; if it be for evil, 
instead of general and indefinite charges, let 
there be specifications which may be dealt 
with in due process of ecclesiastical law, and 
corrected. The only conceivable method of 
preventing the influence complained of, is 
to appoint professors who, from their utter 
incompetence, will fail to awaken affection 
or veneration in their students—a remedy, 
we suppose, which would be worse than the 
disease 


The other supposed evil of Seminary 
instruction is, that it entirely fails to pre- 
pare ministerial candidates for their public 
work. That there is failure in particular 
instances is not to be denied; but it is to be 
attributed not so much to the training as to 
the stubbornness of the materjal wrought 
upon. Some young men, with piety and 
good intentions, in aiming at the ministry, 
mistake their vocation; and if they are sub- 
sequently found to be intractable for any 
useful employment in the Church, the fault 
should be ascribed where it properly be- 
longs. Still further, it is a great mistake 
to suppose that the preliminary education of 
the Seminary, however thorough and unex- 
ceptionable it may be, should qualify young 
minister§ for all departments of their work. 
The law student who has passed the full 
term of his preparatory studies, and is ad- 
mitted to the bar, is not thereby qualified 
for actual practice. He attains the neces- 
sary practical knowledge of his profession 
by slow degrees. The student of medicine 
likewise may graduate with credit, but his 
honorary diploma does not fit him to combat 
skilfully and successfully with all physical 
ailments. Practice teaches what his profes- 
sors could not teach. So theological stu- 
dents, having laid a good foundation at the 
Seminary, go out, comparative novices, to 
the great battle of life, and for the practical 
duties of their profession experience must be 
their teacher. This fact bears no stronger 
against theological, than it does against 
medical and law schools. Nay, in all de- 
partments of life, the teaching of the schools 
is only designed to qualify men the better 
for a right use of their opportunities when 
they come to acquire their best knowledge 
from actual contact with the world. 

We shall only advert to a single other 
topic, namely, the gratuitous attack upon 


the religious periodical press by ‘Charity - 
| and the Clergy.” 


The chapter on this sub- 
ject is without parallel as a rash, unscrupu- 
lous, splenetic, and slanderous assault on 
the religious press. The writer could 
scarcely characterize the most pernicious lit- 
erature, fabricated in Paris, and reproduced 
in this country, in terms of deeper repro- 
bation than he does this large and popular 
class of Christian literature. An extensive 
acquaintance with the religious newspaper 
press, appertaining to all denominations, 
might possibly have corrected these harsh 
judgments, and induced him at least to hope 
that through this instrumentality valuable 
information has been circulated, and sound 
instruction communicated. We venture to 
appeal to the thousands who read our own 
journal, whether they have found us serving 
them weekly with a compound perverting to 
their minds, and vitiating to their taste? 
Do they believe we are governed by no 
higher motive than the love of mammon, 
and that in the expression of our opinions 
we are deliberately dishonest? Have they 
found us time-serving, slow and fearful in 
noticing abuses, and hesitating to express 
our opinions until public opinion had be- 
Have they heard us cursing 
our contemporaries? Have they found the 
contributions furnished for our pages by 
venerated professors, distinguished pastors, 
devoted missionaries, and cultivated females, 
empty, yapid, worthless? Faulty as we 
may have been, we are sure they have never 
found in our journal any thing half so ex- 
ceptionable in temper and style as this un- 
mitigated assault. The writer, with one 
dash of his pen, would not only extinguish 
the whole editorial tribe, but brand the 
hundreds of thousands who support the re- 
ligious press, as fools and dupes. The 
true cause of this testiness, however, be- 
trays itself. Itis not that the press is too 
slow and too fearful in expressing its opin- 
ions, but that it is too prompt and decided. 
Such books as Themes” and Cha- 
rity and the Clergy,” ere they are before 
the public a single week, are characterized 
and condemned. With all their inflated 
announcement of new discoveries, they are 
not permitted to go forth on their mis- 
chievous errand without a caution to the 
public. Hine tlle lachryme! The press 
is a safeguard against such attempts as we 
have been reviewing, to discredit the minis- 
try; disorganize our religious assemblies; 
subvert our theological seminaries; discard 
creeds; give currency to innovations, and 
all under the pretext of introducing a purer 
Christianity ! 

In conclusion, we deplore any indications 
of the uprising in the Church of a spirit 
which we have noted in the political, and 
somewhat in the literary world—a spirit 
which, in the guise of reform, is ready to lay a 
ruthless hand upon institutions which, from 
their usefulness, have acquired a character 
of sacredness. If it concerned itself with 
abuses merely, whether of recent or more 
ancient date, we might excuse even a rough 
atterhpt at correction; but when imaginary 
defects are made the pretext for a hue and 
cry against the very organizations which have 
commended themselves to respect by their 
beneficial operations, it is time to caution 
the friends of order against the ill-judged 
attempt. It is much easier to destroy than 
to build up. The Church of Christ is planted 
in a hostile world. It is environed by ma- 
lignant enemies. This should induce ten- 
derness and forbearance on the part of its 
friends. Constituted as it is, it must neces- 
sarily be encumbered with infirmities, which 
should be dealt with in the spirit of Christian 
gentleness. It is the object of Christ’s love, 
and it should not be the subject of our satire. 

jally should we not bring it into con- 
tempt before the world. There are an hun- 
dred points of view from which it may be 
contemplated with delight; why then gloat 
over its supposed imperfections? Why not 


pray'and labour for its interests until 
unctioft from the Holy One cause its 


graces to gwell into matarity ? 
' As to the opinion by our Balti- 
more correspondent, t the voice of the 


Presbyterian Church will be found in favour | 


of the spirit and design of these books, we 
regard it as extravagant. It implies that a 
revolution of the most desperate character 
has secretly been in without any 
visible indication of its existence. We must 
still ‘the staid and conservative 
character which the Church has never failed 
to exhibit in times of . It is not 
prepared, surely, to follow the lead of 
unquiet spirits who never admit that the 
Church is awake to its vocation, unless it is 
rocked in the storm. The judicious and re- 
flecting, who, as we believe, constitute the 
large majority, will not readily be induced 
to believe that progress consists in the over- 
turning of cherished institutions, for the 
purpose of replacing them with something 
which is not defined, and which is likely to 
prove wholly visionary. We appeal to the 
good sense of the Church, and to it we are 
willing to entrust the decision of these ques- 
tions. 

_ The Presbyterian Church in the United 
States has never exhibited more manifest 
signs of a healthful condition. Considering 
its widely extended limits, and its numerous 
body of ministers and members, its harmony 
is remarkable. Its institutions are flourish- 
ing, and, like living fountains, are sending 
forth their healthful streams, not only 
through our own land, but into the dark 
places of heathenism.. The whole machinery 
is working well, although not perfectly. The 
churches are increasing in numbers and in 
force in our large cities. Cheering notes of 
revival are beginning to be heard in various 
directions. It would be greatly to be de- 
plored if, in these circumstances, from any 
cause, either from within or from without, 
agitation or contention should be introduced. 
If any should utter harsh sounds of discord, 
may not a mocking echo take them up and 
bring them back again upon us in repeated 
reverberations; but hushed by a better spirit, 
may they be replaced by the dulcet notes of 
praise to the Most High for what he has 
done for us, and what he will still accom- 
plish for the prosperity of our Zion. 


AFFAIRS IN PALESTINE. 


HE following letter from Palestine con- 
tains an item of information respecting 
the American agricultural project in Pales- 
tine, which may require a word of explana- 
tion. The change to which it refers in the 
relations of Mr. Meshullam should not be 
regarded as at all discouraging, since it is 
likely to be overruled, in Providence, for 
the furtherance of the enterprise. The his- 
tory of the transaction, which is by no 
means creditable to the English Episcopal 
Mission in Jerusalem, may be given in 
a few words. A few Americans, deeply 
interested in the Jewish population in 
Jerusalem, resolved, under favour of Pro- 
vidence, to establish an agricultural colony, 
in the hope of awakening the attention 
of the Jews to the cultivation of their 
soil. It was justly regarded as the first step 
in the amelioration of their degraded condi- 
tion that they should be taught the method 
of providing for their own temporal wants, 
instead of being dependent on charity. 
There is a large body of Jews in Palestine 
who have no other resource, for a scanty 
subsistence, than the small fund provided for 
them by their Jewish brethren in other lands. 
While thus dependent, they are not accessi- 
ble by Christian missionaries, as the moment 
they manifest any spirit of inquiry into the 
truth of Christ’s Messiahship, their allow- 
ance, small as it is, is cut off. Our Ameri- 
can friends, aware of this, projected the 
agricultural plan, in hope of placing them in 
such circumstances of independence as would 
leave them free to judge of the claims of 
the Christian religion. With very limited 
means, in connection with Meshullam, they 
established the agricultural school at Artas. 
The English Mission at Jerusalem, with 
Bishop Gobat at its head, ridiculed, the plan 
as visionary, on the ground that the Jews 
are forbidden by the Talmud to cultivate the 
soil, and could not possibly be induced to 
engage in agricultural labour. In this, how- 
ever, they were utterly mistaken. The 
plan at once arrested the attention of the 
Jews, and numerous applications were made 
by them to be employed; indeed, far more 
offered themselves than could possibly be 
engaged. The Rabbis had their attention 
drawn to the subject, and, as is understood, 
instead of opposing the movement, agreed, 
in conference, that their people should be 
permitted to go on, the Talmud to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Every thing was 
flourishing; American agriculture was suc- 
cessfully introduced, and, as Dr. Robinson 
remarked, on his recent visit to Palestine, 
the once desolate valley of Artas was con- 
verted into a paradise. 

The English Episcopal Mission, having 
their predictions thus falsified, at once en- 
gaged in a course of measures to wean Me- 
shullam, whom they had hitherto neglected, 
from the American company, to engage in 
their service. Their offers to him were large 
and munificent, and they used the advantage 
of his being a member of their Church. It 
is here necessary to remark, that the Eng- 
lish Mission in Jerusalem was a total failure. 
Scarcely a Jew was even nominally convert- 
ed; and as the English Society discovered 
that they were supporting the Mission at a 
great expense, without any visible fruits, 
they had become rather disposed to withhold 
their aid. The Mission had made a sad 
blunder at the outset. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury had written a letter to the. Bish- 
ops of the Romish and Greek Churches, 
resident in Jerusalem, claiming fraternity 
with them and representing the English 
Church as one with them in the great Epis- 
copal family. This was placarded through- 
out Jerusalem, and the Jews as they read it, 
remarked, ‘We see the Romish and Greek 
Churches worshipping images, and if these 
English Episcopalians are of the same fam- 
ily, we will have nothing to do with 
them.” Besides this, the Bishop disgusted 
them by his pomp. On the Sabbath, he 
could be seen going to his church in full 
canonicals, preceded by his robed ministers, 
and followed by Janissaries with silver- 
mounted staffs. Having thus failed, they 
now deemed it necessary to engage in some 
new project; and taking advantage of the 
suggestions of our poor and hitherto des- 
pised little American colony, they resolved, 
by their money-power, to enter into their 
labours. Mr. Meshullam long resisted their 
flattering offers, but has at length submitted. 
Much allowance is to be made for him. Our 
American Colony, however, have selected a 
new location, in many respects far superior 
to Artas. They will probably be accom- 
panied by Mr. Meshullam’s son Elijah, who 
is a skilful physician, and also by Dr. Bar- 
clay. They have the extreme gratification 
of knowing that their example is likely to 
create a new era in Palestine. The English 
Episcopalians, with large means, are engag- 
ing in the work; the Jews in Germany, in 
England, and in the United States, are be- 
coming deeply interested in the restoration 
of Palestine, and there is reason to believe 
that its desolations will be repaired, and it 
again smile as ‘‘ the garden of the Lorp.” 

We have recently conversed with Mr. 
Minor, one of the American colonists, now 
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under Mrs. 
liams, is large and highly successful, 
is hoped that when they get planted 
«Valley of Joy,” a new impulse will 
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im 

We feel disposed, more than ever, to 
solicit co-operation from our readers. A 
thousand dollars would now be of immense 
service to the cause, and we the Ameri- 


can will now be added to the Christian feel- 
ing in securing success to this new experi- 
ment. Shall we not have the pleasure of 
seeing contributions flowing in from all who 
love Jerusalem? The exigency demands a 
speedy reply. Money can be sent to us. 
Agtas, January 12th, 1853. 

It is with painful regret that the members 
of the “ Manual Labour School of Agricul. 
ture for the Jews in the Holy Land,” now 
resident in Artas, would acquaint their friends 
and donors in the United States with the fol- 
lowing facts, and change in its circumstances 
and superintendence. 

Mr. Meshullam having been a mem- 
ber of the English Mission Church in Jeru- 
salem, that Society naturally felt an appro- 
priating interest in his labours in agriculture, 
and, since his increasing success with our 
co-operation, they have, at different times, 
(as he has stated,) made most favourable 
proposals of support to him if he would 
discontinue his relations with Americana, 
and submit to their supervision. For a 
time he decidedly repelled their efforts, as he 
acknowledged that Americans had been the 
first to encourage and aid him in an enter 
prise, which before had been opposed, and 
deemed chimerical by the same persons. 
In the month of December, 1852, a change 
took place in his mind, the principal rea- 
sons for which he has expressed as the 
following: —that necessary. expenses in- 
creasing with the enlargemgnt of our uni- 
ted enterprise, the prod of the farm, 
(though considerable,) and the voluntary 
and occasional contributions from the Uni- 
ted States from various denominations, have 


creasing outlays of the work. He has, 
therefore, decided to discontinue his con- 
nection with his American friends, who 
have no permanent fund or establishment 
on which he can depend, and henceforth 
prosecute his affairs under the more secure 
encouragement of an old and well-endowed 
mission establishment. In this brief out- 
line, this is all that is deemed necessary to 
state at present. 

The experiment of cultivation has so 
well succeeded in the introduction of Ame- 


sweet potato, (before unknown in this coun- 
try,) and the increasing interest and appli- 
cations of the Jews for employment and in- 
struction in the same—the general and 
spreading interest among the mingled inha- 
bitants in cultivation, and their numerous 
applications for seeds, &c., have determined 
us, notwithstanding Mr. Meshullam’s deci- 
sion, to continue our labours for the same 
object, and still prosecute our first plan as 
a kind Providence may enable us. To 
this end, we propose immediately to com- 
mence operations in Waddy Far-rah, — 
ley of Joy,) a beautiful, bat entirely deso- 
late and unoccupied valley, about two hours 
north-east of Jerusalem, in direction of the 
Jordan. Its fountains have five times the 
volume of water that is found in Artas, 
creating, by the inclination of the soil, a 
powerful water privilege—a rare opportu- 
nity in Judea. vee 

Phere are a number of rooms hewn in 
the side of the inclosing mountains, in the 
solid rock, which have been preserved en- 
tire from time unknown, where, in our pre- 
sent necessity, we shall be obliged to reside. 
Several Jews have offered to begin labour 
here, and any number wait for an opportu- 
nity. As Jerusalem is destined to be “a 
house of prayer for all nations,” we de- 
sire that this may be entirely an effort of 
Christian union, and open to all who love 
our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and 
truth. We would also state that James T. 
Barciay, M. D., a Christian missionary, 
with liberal and benevolent views, (from 
the United States, and two years a resident 
in Jerusalem,) truly esteemed and beloved 
in Christ, is a principal and associate in 
this effort. 

We would, in conclusion, return our 
humble and most grateful acknowledgments 
to all Christian friends and donors, who 
have hitherto aided in the work of estab- 
lishing an interest in the cultivation and re- 
storation of this sacred and desolate land, 
for the benefit of the poor of Israel. We 
advise them of the change in our situation, 
and assure them of our continued devotion 


leave all the endearments of our beloved 
country. Our privations and necessities we 
will not plead; but if any lover of Israel 
should still feel an interest in our arduous 
toil, we shall be most grateful for any as- 
sistance in our labour, which shall be faith- 
fully applied as the donors shall signify, 
and a regular account of expenditures re- 
turned for publication. Any donations in 
money or articles of need may be directed, 
as before, to our faithful friend and agent, 
James L. Boyd, No. 72 North Ninth 
street, Philadelphia, who will immediately 
forward the same by the quickest and safest 
routes. 
In behalf of the American labourers in 
Artas, C. 8. Minor, 
Cyrus THacuer. 


Crelesiastiral Rerord. 


The Rey. C. A. Stillman of Eutaw has re- 
ceived a call from the Presbyterian church at 
Gainesville, Alabama, to become their pastor. 

The Rev. J. L. Kirkpatrick, D.D., has ac- 
cepted the call tendered to him from the Glebe 
Street Presbyterian church, Charleston, South 
Carolina, and has removed from Gainesville, 
Alabama; his post-office address is Charleston, 
South Carolina. 

The pastoral relation between the Rey. A. 
B. Bullions and the Presbyterian church at Wa- 
terford, New Werk, was dissolved by the Pres- 
bytery of Troy, January 28th. Mr. Bullions 
had been in delicate health for some time, and 


} has sailed for Europe, expecting to be absent 


two or three years. 

The Rev. T. L. Cuyler of Trenton, New Jer- 
sey, has received a unanimous call from the 
Congregational church in Shawmut Avenue, 
Boston, Massachusetts, to become their pastor. 
They have lately completed a beautiful church 
edifice on Blackstone Square. 

The Rey. A. Ferguson was installed pastor 


N. Y. on Thursday, 17th ult. en 
Shaw, D.D.; charge to the pastor : 
J. H. MclIlvain; charge to the people by the 
Rev. M. J. Hickok; benediction by the pastor. 
The Rev. James R. Gilland of Yonguesville, 
South Carolina, has accepted the Professorghip 
of Languages in Davidson College, North Caro- 
linr; and h® post office address will hereafter 
be at the latter plage. | 
The churches of Concord and Mount Olivet, 
of which Mr. Gilland has been pastor, have 
given a call to Mr. James Douglass, a licentiate 
of Bethel Presbytery... - | 
The Rev. John P. Vandyke having changed 
his place of residence, correspondents will 
please address him at Ripley, Brown county, 
Ohio. 


The Rev. M. B. Grier, who has been supply- 


Wilmington, North Carolina, for the six 
months, haa received a unanimous call to be- 


come pastor of the church. 


been insufficient to meet the necessarily in- — 


rican products, such as the Indian corn and - 


to the sacred cause that first induced us to — 


of the First Presbyterian church in Charlotte, ~ 


ing the pulpit of the Presbyterian church in — 
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of ‘the District, . the 
city, and the same of Baltimore, and the Vir- 


After 
elect; &o., the imposing column moved along 
Penpaylvania Avenue to the Capitol Arrifed 


tops de- 


being 
t of the Clerk’s desk, a pro- 
eession was formed, and proceeded, through 
the rotunda, to the east portico of the Capi- 


he off es. When the new President 
 @ppesred, he was greeted with a cordial shout 
of welcome, that made the 


States! It was'a solemn moment—a sublime 
seene! Linked with the glorious past, and 
with the momentous future. It was another 
record of the uttered will of a great people— 
another assertion of the majesty of law! ano- 
ther waymark in the march of liberty—the 
heading of a new chapter in the history of 
freedom! Blessed be the King of kings for 
civil institutions so simple, yet so magnificent) 
A national salute from the park of artillery 


After taking the oath, the President divested 
himself of his outer coat, and without manu- 
script, proceeded to deliver, in a clear and ani- 
_, 4s public speaker the President is excelled 
by few. Avvoice melodious, yet manly—into- 
nations and flexions well adapted to his theme 
—a person lithe yet well knit—action at once 
graceful and energetic, and a style, nervous, 
direct, yet sufficiently ornate, make him second 
to few of our public men as an orator. And 
whilst those who associate the dignity of power 
and position with slow movement and quiet 
manner, might criticise the delivery of the in- 
sugural; as being marked by too much action 
and change of attitude, I think it is generally 
conceded that no address of the kind was ever 
better, if so well delivered. Different passages 
and sentiments of the speech were heartily 
cheered, in the progtess of its pronouncement; 
and the whole was very well received, and is 
esteemed by men of all parties as a statesman- 
ly; and eloquent performance. Every 
Christian ‘heart:must have been thrilled with 


tation of feeling or even, a hard word, has ever 


>, Alarmed at the fearful and increasing 
profanation of the Sabbath, and ‘anxious 
that some measures should be taken to 
secure its proper observance, a number 
of clergymen on the west side of the 
city of New York have, during the win- 
ter, held several meetin Among 
other means of reaching their purpose, 
it was thought advisable that a Series 
of on The Sabbath should be 
delivered in that district of the city to 
‘which they belong. A committee was 
appointed to @ all necessary ar- 
rangements for carrying that design 
into. effect. That committee has at- 
tended to the service devolved on it, 
and now ‘announces the following Se- 
ries of Sermons, to be delivered at half- 
past seven o'clock, P. M., on succes- 
sive Sabbaths, 


| I. Ontorm amp History or tHe Sassatu—By the 


., Rev. A. D. Smith, D.D., in the Jane street Asso- 
ciate Reformed Presbyterian church, on ’ 
18th March. . 


Il. awp SaspatH—By the Rev. 
George Potts, D.D., in the church on University 

Place, on the 20th March. 

Ill. Temronat Apvawracss or THE Saspatu—By 


Boon Riflemen, the German Yagers of this |- the Rev. 8. D. Burchard, D.D., in Dr. Burchard’s 


_ ehureh, Thirteenth street, on the 27th March. 
IV. Sprarrvat ADVANTAGES oF THE SasBaTH—By 
the Rev. Thomas De Witt, D.D., in the Dutch Re- 
’ formed charch, Bleeker street, on the 3d April. 
V. Saspats DesecraTION AND ITs ConsEQUENCES— 
By the Rev. G. B. Cheever, D.D., in church of the 
Puritans, Union Square, on the 10th April. 
VI. Taz Punrose or THE the Rev. G. 
W. Bethune, D. D., in the church corner of Fifth 
Avenue and Twenty-first street, on 17th April. 


VII. Mops or Sancriricarion—By the 
Burchard’s 


atthe north side of the Capitel grounds, the een chareh, 
itito “line, andthe Presidents | — Tdirteenth street, on 24th Ap 
and their attendants font: To THE SassATa—By the M. 
progress, theoustomarysalute,towhich | rede, D.D., in Dr. Alexander’s church, Fifth 
4 Generel Pieroe; uncovered, and standing erect | Avenue, on Ist May. an 
"his carriage, responded with much grace. JOHN LITTLE, 
and. President Fillmore rode side by side, in ¥. G. CLARK, § commie 


A. H. WRIGHT, 


Manuscrret Sermuons.—The English 
Churchman contains the following an- 
nouncement:—* A clergyman of experi- 
ence and moderate views, who distinguished 
himself during his University course in 
Divinity and English composition, will fur- 
nish original sermons, in strict accordance 
with the principles of the Church of Eng- 
land, in a legible hand, at 5s. 6d. each. 
Only one copy will be given in any diocese. 
A specimen will be sent, if wished for. 
Sermons made to order on any required 
subject, on reasonable terms. For further 
particulars, apply,’ &c. 


Eoyvrr.—The anniversary of the birth of 
the Prophet Mahomed has just been cele- 
brated at Cairo with the usual festivities, 
and the extraordinary ceremony of the 
Doseh was performed on the 23d of Decem- 
ber. On this occasion a number of der- 
vishes and other Mussulman devotees place 
themselves on the ground, side by side, as 
closely as possible to each other, with their 
backs upwards, and the Sheikh, or chief of 
their religion, passes over them on horse- 
back. None of the men thus trodden upon 
showed signs of being hurt. 


ULTRAMONTANISM IN ENGLAND.—The 
Catholic Standard, a journal which sup- 
lied the place of the Zablet in England, 
ceased to exist, the proprietors having 
“expended the last farthing of his fortune 
and patrimony”’ in its support, and being 
obliged “ to appeal to the Catholics of the 
United Kingdom and other great nations to 
relieve him from his heavy pecuniary 
liabilities.” So much for Ultramontanism 
in England ! 


ATMOsPHERE oF THE Moon !—An “im- 
portant, if true,” piece of news reaches us 
from Italy—-namely, that an Italian astron- 
omer, named Pompolio de Cuppis, has. 
practically discovered that the moon has an 
atmosphere, he having clearly observed the 
refraction of a star’s rays on the passage of 
the moon. Details of the alleged discovery 
have been submitted to father Secchi, direc- 
tor of the Observatory at Rome. 


Sincurar Ipza.—A French gentleman 
proposes to establish in Paris a model, in 
relief, of Europe, with all its towns, cities, 
rivers, lakes, railways, mountains, and for- 
The space of each is to be exactly: 
proportioned to its real extent. Every 
river and railway is to be of real water and 
real iron, and in length'so many yards to 
the mile. This singular m would 
occupy several acres. _ 


‘Tus Deer Sea—Captain Denham, 
Royal Navy, of the Herald, now prosecu- 
ting a scientific voyage, recently read a 
paper at the Royal Society, in which the 
deepest sounding of the ocean ever made 
was recorded. On the from Rio 
de Janeiro to the Cape of Good Hope, in 
36 degs. 49 m. south latitude and 37 d 
6 m. west longitude, on a calm day, 
ocean was ascertained to be 7706 fathom 
deep, or 7.7 geographical miles. = 


Tas Cuvece.—Both Houses 
of Convocation assembled on Wednesda 
the’ 16th-olt. The report of their proceed- 
ings. occupies thirteen columns of the Lon- 
don Mi Chronicle. The discussion 
turned chiefly on the queston of 

tion. The ‘however, stood 
firm, and prorogued the meeting. The ad- 
dress (says the London 7imes,) was car- 
ried up to the throne with unusual solem. 
nity. Nine bishops, and seventy or eighty 
of the dignitaries and‘ lower © the 


| 


clergy, formed the procession from Queen 


| ‘Krind’s Bounty 


pug notion of the council | 


Original works, 


ih. 


13 the palace df Queen 
Convocation was received 


} ‘With’ the’ full state of the «Court, and her 


the Lord, Archbishop of 
Bishop of London, and the Lord Bishop of 

Oxford, as his trustees, the sum of £300. 
TE as a prize to the composer, in the 

English language, -of the best essay in refu- 

tation 6f the errors of Hindu Philosophy, 

according to the Vedanta, Nvaya, and 

Sankhys systems. 

A Busnor’s Move or Dearino 


| apy of by the Roman Catholic Church. 


reasing booksellers, he tells them that 
the only way to make their peace with the 
Church is resolutely to burn all books of 
this description, even if they should ruin 
themselves by. so doing; and he exhorts 
private individuals not to hesitate, out of 
admiration for style, beauty of print, or 
binding, or affection for a family relic, but 
to commit all literary poison at once to the 
flames.! | 
Exrepition To Arrica.—Dr. Vogel and 
his companions of the Central African Ex- 
ome have left London, via Malta, for 
ripoli and Murzuk. Having reached the 
datter place, the state of the country will 
determine their route to the interior. They 
will press on, without delay, to Lake T'sad, 
where they intend to make a number of 
scientific observations, 


Cavrcu.—The Convocation of 
the Church of England is in session, with a 
full attendance of prelates and clergy. An 
address to the Queen has been presented, in 
relation to the reforms advocated for the 
government of the Church. 


Dearas.—The Earl of 
Belfast died at Naples, lately, aged twenty- 
five years. The Bishop of Lincoln (the 
Rev. Dr. Kaye,) died on the 19th ult., and 
and Charlotte Penrhyn, sister to the Earl 
of Derby, expired on the 15th ult. Count 
Otto Moltke, a distinguished Danish states- 
man, died at Copenhagen on the 10th ult., 
aged eighty-three years. 

Mapacascar.—The London Missionary 
Society is about to despatch four missiona- 
ries to Madagascar, as the Queen Ranavalo, 
who persecuted the Christians, and closed 
her ports against foreign trade, has been 
succeeded in the Government by her son, 
who is stated to be a convert to Christianity. 
The Prime Minister, who has sustained the 
persecutions, is dead, and his death has in- 
troduced a favourable change in the policy 
of the Government.. At Tanarivo, the 
Christians amount to five thousand. 


Return or a Romisn Perveat.—The 
Rev. John M. Jephson, formerly curate in 
Leeds, who some years ago seceded to the 
Church of Rome, after having returned to 
thé Church of England, has been formally 
restored to the duties of the ministry by the 
Bishop of Norwich, the Bishop of Ripon 
cordially concurring. ‘The reverend gen- 
tleman officiated at St. 'Fhomas’s Church, 
in this town, on Sunday morning last, and 
at St. James’s Church in the evening.— 
Leeds Intelligencer. 


GENERAL ITEMS, 


Tue Rappers 1n Lonpon.—We learn 
y a private letter from London, says the 

ew York Tribune, that the Spiritual Rap- 
pings are doing a large business in that 
metropolis. rs. Hayden, a Ghost-man- 
ager, from Boston, is there, and her rooms 
are crowded with visitors at a guinea a 
head, to whom the age of their grandfa- 
thers, the day their friends died, their own 
age, and such other important information 
is regularly rapped out. Her patrons are 
chiefly from among the nobility and gentry, 
who take a great interest in this disclosure, 
from the world of rappers. 


LiperaL Orrer.—Mr. Wm. Sturgis, of 
Zanesville, Ohio, a Presbyterian, has offered 
to donate $10,000 for a nucleus of a library 
at the Methodist University at Delaware, 
(Ohio,) if, before the first day of next June, 
$15,000 in cash be raised to erect a build- 
ing for the same. | 


Booxs 1n THE Unirep Srates.—The 
whole number of books published in 
the United States during the year 1852, 
was 1288 


Of these there were reprints of English 


publications and translations 
966 
Saitep.— Bishop Whittingham, of Mary- 
land, sailed on Ist inst. for Havre, France. 
The Bishop goes to Europe for the benefit 
of his health. The chief difficulty is a loss 
of voice, proceeding from some complaint 
connected with the vocal organs. 


EpvucaTion or Ipiors.—We attended an 
examination of several idiotic children, who 
have been, for some months past, under the 
tuition of Mr. Richards at Germantown, 
Pennsylvania, and were highly gratified at 
the result. Very decided progress had been 
made in developing the mental faculties of 
the pupils, and we saw enough to convince 
us that an important degree of intellectual 
and moral cultivation can be attained in the 
ease of the unfortunate class who are af- 
flicted with imbecility of mind. — North 
American. 

ConGREGATIONALISM.— T he $50,000 sub- 
scription, es to be. raised to aid in 
building Congregational churches in the 
West, is nearly, if not quite completed. Of 
the whole amount, 88000 is be to appro- 
priated to each of the States of Ohio, Illi- 
nois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and lowa; 
$3000 each to Indiana and Missouri, and 
$4000 to Minnesota; to be distributed in 
each case, under the direction of a State or 
Territorial committee of five, two of whom 
must be laymen. Not more than $300 is 
to be given for any one edifice, nor any 
sum until the house shall be completed, and 
(including this donation) made free from 
debt. Moreover, the available subscriptions 
of the re mee must amount to double 
the approprfation from this fund. ‘What- 
ever sums may be appropriated are to be 
donations, not loans. 


New York Benevorence.—During the 
past twelve months, nearly a million of dol- 
lars have been given for benevolent pur- 

Peter Cooper leads the list with 
is appropriation of 400,000 for a popular 
educational establishment. Several gentle- 
men follow with $100,000 for a St. Luke’s 
Hospital.”” Others have raised $100,000 for 
fhe enlargement of the New York Hospital. 
Others, $40,000 for the University, and 
so the list goes on. 


_ New Yore Lirsraturs Fosv.—The Re- 
vents of the New York University have pub- 
ished their annual distribution of the income 
of the Literature Fand. New York and Brook- 
lyn get the following sums:—Deaf and Dumb 

itution, $496.65; Columbia College Gram- 
mar School, $343.83; University Grammar 
School, $215.85; Conference Seminary, $806. 
10, and $260 for books; Free Academy, $1,008. 
58; Rutger’s Female Institute, $447 ; Brooklyn 
Female Academy, $659.02, and $250 for books. 


Nationa Universiry.—A series of meet- 
ings have been held in Albany, to consider the 
establishment of.a National University. An 
Association was formed, of which Bishop Hop- 
kins of Vermont, was chosen President. 

Kingston gays :—Four Mormons 

Great Salt Lake cit , Utah Territory, had ar- 
rived in this city, but had met with no favour, 


THE 


Tue New Capiner.—President Pierce on 
Canterbury, the | 


Secretary of State-—W. L. Mancr, New Y: 


Becretary of Gurmat, 
Interior—Rossnt MoQumianp, Michigan. 


Secretary of 
Secretary of War—Jurrznson Davis, Mississi 
Secretary of Navy—Jamzs C. 
Postmaster-General—J 


ties of their respective offices on the Sth inst. 
Tue Yera Cruz ann Acaputco Rourn.—A 
letter to the New York Post, from Mr. Albert C. 
Ramsey, the contractor for the mail service on 
this new route, says that. the mails by this line 
ure not to be carried by the steamers running 
between Panama and California, but on distinct 
and separate vessels, The service is now twice 
each month, bot with this additional contract, 
the service will be four times each month to 
and from the Atlantic States. Ramsey’s con- 
tract is to supply New Orleans with two mails 
monthly, in sixteen days from California, and 
has no reference to the mails from New York. 


Fast Cleveland Herald 
states, that an engineer who runs from Buffalo 
to the State Line, says he will .agree to run his 
locomotive with one pa and one bag 
car attached, from Buffalo to the State Line, 
sixty-nine miles in sixty-nine minutes. A loco- 
motive, with a passenger car attached, made 
the run at the rate of a mile a minute, on the 
— railroad celebration at Erie last 

Ratics.—The Hilliy(N. Y.) Herald 
says the celebrated tree near Fort Edward, un- 
der which Jane McCrea was assassinated by 
the Indians, is to be cut down and made into 
snuff boxes. 


No Licenses.—The Recorder of 
New York, has issued his oe men noti 
ing that no license would be granted after the 
lst inst., for the sale of spirituous liquors, and 
and that all laws forbidding the sale thereof will 
be most rigidly enforced. 


Gaeat Repuction.—The fare froh Philadel- 
phia to St. Louis is now only $19. Four years 
ago it was $90. 


Mission Prom Evrops.— Agcounts from 
Washington state that Mr. Pulzsky, one of 
Kossuth’s aids, had reached that city, to place 
the Government in ion of im nt in- 
formation relative tothe threatened ian ag- 

ion on Turkey. It will be recollected that 
t was mentioned recently in the London News 
that Kossuth intended to visit the United States 
shortly after the inauguration of General Pierce, 
under the belief that the Democratic party 
would favour his intervention schemes. It is 
very likely that the visit of Mr. Pulzsky to 
Washington, as the ial agent of Kossuth, 
is to ascertain the feelings of the new Govern- 
ment on the Kossuth doctrine. 


the United States, according to the report of 
A. Gutherie, steamboat inspector, is 1196, of 
which only 347 are low pressure. St. Louis 
takes the lead in number, having 126 steam- 
ers; Cincinnati, 104; Pittsburgh, 101. 


Tue Raprinc Manta.—The report of the 
Indiana Lunatic Asylum shows that the “spirit 
rapping” is a fruitful cause of insanity in that 
State. During the past year, eighteen persons 
have been admitted, whose insanity is ascribed 
to this cause. The reports from nearly all the 
insane asylums tell the same story. 


Anotner Cosan Invasion.—Another Cu- 
ban invasion is said to be organizing in New 
Orleans, and a colonel of the late Hungarian 
army is to have the command. Already, it is 
stated, the force numbers one thousand five 
hundred, quite a number being from Cincinnati. 
A committee of supervision. is in session, every 
evening, at New Orleans, but the active mea- 
ures for starting will not be commenced for five 
or six months yet. A commercial house m 
Boston is to furnish the steamers necessary for 
the transportation of the four companies. 

New OvrTtst THE. 
and Canadian papers are agitating a project 

a new outlet of the productions of the Missis- 
sippi Valley to the Atlantic ‘seatic seaboard. 
The p ition is, to connect Toronto, or some 
other point on Lake Ontario, with Manatouline 
Bay, Lake Huron, by means of a ship-canal via 
Lake Simcoe. ke Simcoe is some seventy 
miles long, by twenty-eight broad, and is said to 
lie at an elevation of four hundred and fifty feet 
above Lake Ontario, and about one hundred 
and twenty feet above Manatouline Bay. 


In THe Poor-Hovee.—There is in one of 
the country r-houses of Alabama, an old 
man of more than ninety years of age, who was 
the ferryman for Washington his army 
when he crossed the Delaware, _ or to 
achieving the great victories of Trenton and 
Princeton. This isasad truth. Better provi- 
sion should be made for the veteran and his 
wife, who shares the humble lot. Had such 
service been done for a monarchy, how different 
would have been the reward! Liberty seems 
to demand of her devotees entire abnegation of 
self, and the appreciation of no benefit, in case 
of misfortune. | 


Revatives or THe Empress.—The late Dr. 
Wm. Kirkpatrick, Superintendent of the Syra- 
cuse Salt Works, was cousin to the grand- 
father of the Empress of France, the Consul of 
Malaga. The Kirkpatricks re a numerous 
family, and, it is said, the Empress has quite a 
number of relatives in America and Scotland, 
iucluding several in New York city. 


Copper Norto Carouina.—A company 
of Englishmen are said to be working success- 
fully the copper mine.in. Cherokee county, 
North Carolina. The copper ore is said to be 
strongly impregnated with silver. A substance 
very much resembling, and believed by many to 
be the pure diamond, has been fi in Bun- 
combe county. It cuts both glass and steel. 
The finder has “several pieces of large size.” 


Tue Dear Motes or New Yorx«.—Since 
the first Sunday of October last, Rev. Thomas 
Gallaudet has been labouring among the educa- 
ted deaf mutes of New York and vicinity, giv- 
ing them religious services by means of the 
sign-lang every Sunday afternoon, in the 
Sean chapel of the University on Washington 

uare. 


Inrtux oF Sitver.—The public accounts do 
not give much information in regard to the ex- 
traordinary activity now prevailing in the nu- 
merous rich silver mines in South and Central 
America. But from the private advices re- 
cently received in this country, and sent to 

rties abroad, it is gathered that the number 

been aug in various places, and 
such has been the success of their labours thus 
far, and such the promise at both the old and 
new deposits, that there is about to be an in- 
flux of silver to such an oo, as will — 
the greatest surprise in monetary circles 
throughout the world. 


Monetary Revousion Anticipatev.—The 
New York Tribune thinks that the accession 
to the metalic currency of the world during the 
last two years, has been about four per centum 
a year; and since prices of real estate and many 

r things have risen far above that increase, 
it apprehends there is danger of a general re- 
vulsion before long. 


Tus Banxs or New York, Lonvon 
Paris.—According to an article in the New 
York Economist, the quantities of ie in 
the Banks of New York, London and Paris, on 
the 30th of January last, were as follows: 
Banks of New York, $12,000,000; Bank of 
France, $90,455,766; Bank of England, $91,- 
912,833—total, $194,369,599. 


Cuinese Lapourers Havana.—The Chi- 
nese labourers recently imported into Havana, 
have been dying since their arrival with Asia- 
tic cholera or plague. Out of 1000, yee by 
three vessels, 264 died on the passage, leaving 
825 to arrive, since which 60 or 70 have been 
swept off by disease. 

Coat Exptoration.—lIllinois is found to be 
much richer in coal than had been supposed. 
The coal field of Pennsylvania is said to em- 
brace an area of some sixty-three thousand 
square miles; and the Chicago Democrat states 
that the recent disclosures of the State survey 
make it certain that the coal fields of Illinois 
will be found equal in extent to that, and will 
probably exceed it. 


Morse’s Teiecrara tn Texas.—Dr, Ashbel 


letter to the effect that Professor Morse, about 
twelve years ago, made a formal grant to the 


Republic of Texas, General Hunt then being 
Minister of Texas at Washington, of the right 


to use the te ph in Texas without compen- 
sation. Su uently to ion, Professor 
| Moree the doctor that he had not the 


PRESBYT 


The appointments were undniniously confirm | . 


SreamsoatTs.—The number of steamboats in |. 


Smith publishes in the Austin State Gazette a 


BRIAN 


exas, have the right to 
at telegraph lines, without compensation 
where throughout the State. | 
Pau Reroam in New York.—A great 
‘tai favour of municipal reform in the 
of New York city, was held 
at place on Satarday evening, Sth inst. 
men of all parties icipated, and it 
‘to express the general voice of the mass 


resolutions were 
& revision and alteration of 
the State islature, the 
the municipal elections in the spring, 


Hartford “Times, a series of 
how the fall of rain may be 
controlled. He says he does it 
by means of electricity and galvanism, opera- 
tmg o8 an immense scale. 

or 4 New Yorx Mencuant.—Let- 
ters. by the Baltic, state that Samuel S. How- 
land, Eeq., senior partner of the house of How- 
land & wall, who some time since went 
to’ the benefit of his health, died at 
Rome on the 9th of February. . 

Hoa Sratistica—The number of 
packed at the West, embracing eight States, 
up to.the 3d of March, is 2,044,005, being an 
incréase of nearly half a million over the pre- 
vious year; but this number is reduced about 
one hundred omens We the falling off in 
weight. The crop reduced to pounds, compared 
with last year, shows an excess the previous 
year of nearly eight millions of pounds, or an 
increase of twenty-four per cent. 


A Sensiete Lapy.—At Green Bay, on the 
24th olf, Mr. Abraham Place was married to 
Mise Petau-nau-quat-tan-quay. The lady made 
a happy change of name. 


of Norwich, was one hundred and one years old 
on the 17th ult. He is apparently as robust 
most men of 70. 


A Larose Famity.—John Kennedy, now liv- 
near Columbus, Tennessee, has eighteen 
-childrea-—fully grown—seventy-four grand- 
children, and fifty-one nd children— 
in all, one hundred and forty-three ! 
Ligerta.—A letter from Baltimore states that 
the Colonization Society will despatch a vessel 
to Savannah for such emigrants as may desire 
to go to Liberia, and it is expected that the ves- 
sel will leave Savannah the latter part of May. 


Mormons amone THe Inptans.—Two Mor- 
mon missionaries have been preaching among 
the Cherokee nation. They have been atten- 
tively listened to by large audiences, but have 
no converts. ThOY 

For Cacirornia.—Nearly fifteen hundred 
— left New York in the steamers, on 

rday, Sth inst., for California. They come 
from all parts of the country, all seeking the 
sathe object, and al! helping to populate the Pa- 
cific side of the continent. Bad arrangements 
still exist among the steamers on the Pacific, 
by which a great sacrifice of life occurs. 

Satariss Ratseo.—The Civil and Diploma- 
tic Appropriation Bill, which passed Con- 

on the 3d inst., provides for increasing - 
the salary of the Vice-President and Heads of 
Departments from five, to eight thousand dol- 
Jars a year, and the creation of the office of As- 
sistant Secretary of State, with a salary of 
three thousand dollars per annum. 

Gasat Fire at New Orteans.—A tele- 
—_— advice from New Orleans, states that 

e most destructive fire that ever visited that 
city broke out on the evening of the 2d inst., in 
the upper part of the Alabama Cotton Press, 
and spread rapidly, gaining such tremendous 
headway before the engines afrived, as to de- 
stroy the whole contents nearly of the press, 
and a lange quantity of cotton piled in the 
streets. The loss is estimated at from $800,- 
000 to $1,000,000. Among the property de- 
stroyed, 18,000 bales of cotton are mentioned. 
The property was mostly insured. It is sup- 
posed that several negroes lost their lives, and 
many persons narrowly escaped death. 


Deatu or A Roman Caruo tic Priest.—Rev. 
Felix Valera, D. D., one of the Vicars-General 
of Most Rev. Dr. Hughes, Archbishop of New 
York, died on Friday, 25th ultimo, in St. Augus- 
tine, Florida, where he had been residing for 
several years past, in consequence of the deli- 
cate state of his health. 

NavicaTion on THE Lakes.—We learn from 
the Buffalo Commercial, that the ice is out of 
the river, and the water #ery high. On Lake 
Miehigen the steamer ler bas made two 
trips, with 


gers and large freights. 
FROM EUROPE. 

The steamships Cambria and -Bualtic bring 

London papers to the 23d of February. Among 
the passengers on the Baltic is father Gavazzi, 
a seceder from the Romish Church. He de- 
livered a farewell lecture at Liverpool on the 
evening previous to his embarkation for this 
country. 
Rumours were in circulation in Paris, for 
some days prior to the sailing of the Baltic, of 
the probability of an alliance by treaty between 
France, England, and two or three minor States, 
with a view to counterbalance the power of the 
north of Europe. 

The weather of late, throughout the greater 

rt of Europe, had been exceedingly stormy. 
wi 


y France, and Prussia, had been visited 
heavy falls of snow. The latest accounts 
from Berlin announce that snow had fallen 
almost uninterruptedly for a week, so that rail- 
way communication had been greatly hindered,’ 
a in some instances entirely stopped, by accu- 
mulations that no available amount of labour 
could clear ¢way in proper time. 

Accounts had been received of the wreck of 
three emigrant vessels bound to Australia, with 
nearly one thousand passengers, who were for- 
tunately all saved. 

Two hundred and five vessels were loading 
in British ports for Australia. 

The accounts from Italy give colour to the 
apprehensions of a general contemplated rising 
throughout Italy and Hungary. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

The case of the Madiai was brought before 
the British Parliament on the 17th ult., and led 
toa long debate, in which one or two of the 
Roman Catholic members attempted to palliate 
their persecution. On the 18th ult., Mr. D'Is- 
raeli made a speech of some three hours long, 
attacking the Government on account of some 
expressions hostile to the French Emperor, 
which had fallen from Sir Charles Wood and 
Sir James Graham, in recent speeches of theirs 
at the hustings. D’Jeraeli was very brilliant 
and very bitter, but his speech had no ial 
object, except to bother his opponents, which he 
certainly did. Lord John Russell replied as to 
the relations of the Government with that of 
France, and Sir James Graham also gave a 
very keen and telling hit upon P’Israeli’s pla- 
giarism in the Wellington oration. 

In the House of Commons, the Election Com- 
mittee reported that Mr. Armstrong, M. P. for 
Lancaster; Samuel Carter for Tavistock; Mr. 
Gipps and Mr. Butler Johnstone, for Canterbury, 
were unseated for bribery. A discussion took 
place in reference to the relations with France, 
and the strongest assurances were made of the 

ceable intentions of the Emperor Napoleon, 

ptain Penny, the eminent Arctic navigator, 
has at length succeeded (says the London Lit- 
erary Gazette) in forming a company for prose- 
cuting the whale fishery, and founding a per 
manent settlement in the Arctic regions. He 
desigas to employ propellors in whale fishing 
in the bays and inlets of Davis Straits. The 
colony is to be founded in the inlet known as 
Northumberland Inlet, or Hogarth Sound, in 
about the same latitude as Archangel. In this 
locality there are not only excellent fishing 
grounds, but great store of mineral wealth, es- 
oo of plumbago. The British Government 
as announced its intention of prosecuting the 
soldiers against whom the -coroner’s inquest on 
the “Six Mile Bridge” (Ireland) affair brought 
in a verdict of wilful murder, reserving to itself 
the right of exercising the royal 
should the verdict be sustained in 
Courts. The Government will also prosecute 
the Roman Catholic priests inculpated in pro- 
moting the disturbance. 
FRANCE. 

Much speculation exists in Paris concerning 
the private audiences given by the Emperor to 
the Russian Minister. A notice of the Paris 
Moniteur had summoned all the superior naval 
officers in Paris to assemble at the Ministry of 
Marine, to “ receive a communication.” e 
subject was understood to be to test, at sea, the 
new cannon invented by the Emperor. The 
whole of the forced sales of the Orleans pxo- 
perry being now completed, it is found that very 
ittle more than the ne of many a London 
ve remains to the family of Louis 

ippe, who was by far the most wealthy mon- 
arch that ever sat upoa the throne of France. 
which have hitherto been distin- 
gu their moderation on all political 
points, and have studiously tried to steer clear 
of offence to the imperial authorities, have re- 
ceived their first warning, for copying compara- 

| tively unimportant paragraphs from each other, 


A Canrennarian.—Capt. Erastus Perkins, 


tive, 
the Criminal 


of Hungary. 


of some slight symptoms of fever. 


sive conspiracy has been discovered in Hungary. 


granting a general amnesty -to al 


allowed the privileges they have heretofore en- 
joyed, but nothing more. 


sent to France, when expelled from Prussia. 


only on their arrival at the frontier of Prussia. 


days ago, were supposed to be of a more 
character, are again unfavourable, and fire and 
sword, it is alleged, are to be carried through 


ness in relation to the affair, between all the 
European powers, but with what specific policy 
on the part of each is hardly known, except as 
regards the general fact that Austria and Russia 
are both eager for the territory, and that France 
and England would prefer to see Turkey main- 


tians as 


curred at Salonica. 


the present by the annexation of Pegu to the 


as the court of Ava has refused the redress 


founded ou fact all or most of them are admitted 
to be, bat owing to the stri 
exercised, some of thé minor details have not 
beed tl authentic The Archbi of 
Paris publichell « of the 

vers newspaper, on his authority as a Roman 


Catholic prelate. He ibits al) ecclesiastics 
from wring fo wd all reli- 
from perusing 


It appears that the di in Italy had 
not been entirely quelled, as was to 
have been the case at last advices. but 
slight discontent bas manifested itself in various 
quarters since the outbreak at Milan. Mazzini 
had located himself upon the borders, and is 
said to have forwarded large eums to the chief 
conspirators to aid them in the cause ; but find- 

that the police were in pursuit of him, he 

ly disappeared. Marshal the 
military governor of Lombardy, seems to be but 
too happy to exercise hia brutality upon the 
unfortunate Italians, The inhabitants of Milan 
are to su the Auetrians wounded during 
the skirmish, for the rest of their lives, and are 
to contribute an extra pay ta the garrison during 
the state of si he proprietors of the 
houses before which the paving stones were 
taken up, are to pay for the repairs of the 
streets, as they ought to have prevented the 
making of barricades, The Governor reserves 
to himeelf the right to inflict any further penal- 
ty upon the city. The subordinate governors 


of the districts are also imposing heavy contri- 
butions upon the inhabitants. ‘I'he city, even 
for the most inoffensive among its inhabitants, 
is merely a large prison; while for others it is 


the daily scene of confiscations and executions. 
Fines and sequestrations are ordered in a recent 
proclamation of Radetzky to be enforced imme- 
diately, not only against al] who are “sup 4 
to be concerned in treasonable undertakings, 
but also against every one who shall “ neglect” 
to give information against those whoare. All 
the Swiss residents in Lombardy, natives of 
Ticino, have been expelled, the number bein 
about 5000. Fresh are being pou 
into Milan every day. The gates of the town 
are kept closed, and a forced contribution, equal 
to $20,000, has been levied on the inhabitants, 
who are also to pay an additional sum equal to : 
$15,000 every week until further notice. The 
Austrian soldiers are said, in their revenge, to 
have committed what in the-case of any other 
troops would have been called great “ excesses,” 
women and children having been indiscrimi- 
nately killed during the pursuit of the insur- 
nts. Singing is forbidden in the churches of 
ilan until further orders. Jour- 
nal of the 11th February announces the depar- 
ture of the King of Bavaria from Rome for Na- 
- on the 10th. King Maximilian has not 
eft a very favourable impression on the court 
of Rome. In his interviews with Pius IX., in- 
stead of kissing the hand of the Pope, a tribute 
of respect which even the arch-heretic, Nicho- 
las of Russia, did not withhold, the king main- 
tained a stiff, soldier-like bearing, and contented 
himself with paying ordinary civilities to the 
sovereign pontiff. The Roman Catholic jour- 
nals denounce him as half a Protestant, and the 
native Roman nobility have absented themselves 


from his levees. 
AUSTRIA. 


An attempt was made to assassinate the Em- 
peror of Austria. According to the first ac- 
count, a pistol was the weapon used, but it has 
been subsequently stated to have been a poiniard. 
A wound was inflicted on the head which appears 
to have been regarded as in no degree danger- 
ous—an impression which seems still to be 
entertained, although the latest accounts speak 
The assassin 
is described to be a young man, formerly a sol- 
dier but lately a tailor; and the blow which he 
aimed at the centre of the Emperor’s throat, 
appears to have been diverted by a movement 
of his victim’s arm, which caused it to fall 
below the nape of the neck. The affair took 
place on the ramparts of Vienna, the chief 
public promenade, and the would-be murderer, 
who must have prepared himself for the conse- 

uences, was instantly cut down by an aid- 
e-camp and was supposed to have been killed. 
He still lives, howgver, and is now in prison. 
A Te Deum has already been sung in the Cath- 
edral at Vienna, to signalize his Majesty's 


escape. 
HUNGARY. 
The London Advertiser says that an exten- 


Italian letters say that there are now circulating 

in Hungary a Proclamation = Kossuth, 

those persons 

to the Independence 

It appears that regular guerilla 

are forming all over the country, and 

that things do not look well. It is added from 

Austrian sources that the government is per- 

fectly well informed of what is going on, and ar- 
rests are continually but quietly taking place. 


PRUSSIA. 


A despatch from Berlin, dated February 12, 
states that a motion in favour of giving larger 
liberty to the Jesuits, was rejected by a majori- 
ty of 175 against 123 votes. They are to be 


who were formerly op 


According to an instruction issued by the Min- 
ister of the Interior, no Poles will, in future, be 


Belgium and England are the two asy|ums indi- 
cated for them. The passports viséd for these 
two countries are handed to the “ expelled,” 


TURKEY. 
The accounts from Montenegro, which, a few 
pacific 


the province with more fury than ever. Mean- 
while, there is a vast amount of diplomatic busi- 


tain the integrity of her possessions. The 
Turkish Commissioner in Bosnia has issued a 
pranting the same privileges to Chris- 

urks. The Greek journals, however, 
a massacre of Christians as having oc- 


firman, 


report 


INDIA. 
The Burmese question is to be terminated in 


British territories in the East. A formal pro- 
clamation announces to the world, that, where- 


which the Government of Calcutta demanded, 
the province of Pegu shal! be forthwith confis- 
cated “in compensation for the past, and for 
better security in the future.” An Ipdian pa- 
per, speaking of the position of affairs, says :— 
“ According to the Burmese version of matters, 
the British government has nothing to complain 
of, and has been the aggressor all through. We 
are entitled, according to them, to noapology, and 
to no indempification, and they are, they main- 
tain, warranted in endeavouring to recover the 
territory we have taken, and avenge the wrongs 
we have inflicted on them. Should these ap- 
prehensions be realized, the Burmese war has 
only been suepended, it is not closed; it must 
be resumed immediately in an altered character 
and peace will only be re-established by an ad- 
vance on Ava.” 


_ FROM CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


The ship Corsair arrived at Providence, 
Rhode Island, brings Cape Town papers of the 
4th of January, containing accounts of a severe 
fight, in which 6000 Basutos, all armed horse- 
men, were routed by about 1000 British troops. 
The chief Morhesh had agreed to deliver ten 
thousand head of cattle and one thousand 
as a fine for depredations committed by himself 
and followers. But, failing to comply with his 

ise, the Governor of the Colony advanged 
into his territory to seize the cattle. The 
Basutos defended their property, and although 
the British at one time captured thirty thousand 
head of cattle, they were compelled to abandon 
all but six thousand. The Basutos, however, 
were finally overthrown, and next day the chief 
sued for goes The conflict lasted from morn- 
ing until eight o'clock in the eveni 


. The 
British loss was oe killed fifteen 
wounded, The loes of Basutos was much 
greater. 


Later—Kafir War Ended.—The ship Fly- 
ing Cloud, from Canton, arrived at New York, 
reports speaking on the 13th of January the 
schooner Ceres, four days from Port Natal, for 
Cape Fear, who reported that the Kaffir war had 


MARRIED. 


On the 7th inst., by the Rev. W. Blackwood, Mr. 
James Mowrocomery to Miss Jane Brack, both 
Philadelphia. 

On the 17th ult., by the Rev, Robert Steel, D. D-, 
Mr. Asmamam Curr of Bucks county, Pennsyl- 
vania, to Miss Jenxins of Abington, Penn- 
sylvania. On the 24th ult., by thé same, Mr. Jo- 
szeu Avams of Norriton, to Mies Many Jane Rap- 
currre of Horsham, Montgomery county, Pennsy!- 
vania. 

On the 3d inst., by the Rev. Dr. T. L. Janeway, 
Jauzs Lywp, Esq. to Macare H., daughter of the 
late J. Surrn, of Bridgeton, New Jersey. 


At Pheenixville, Chester county, Pa., on 17th ult., 
by the Rev. J. Thomas, Mr. Isaac Hotman, to Miss 


disciplinarian, and classical teacher. 


Sanau Aun MoCowar, all of Charlestown, Chester 


On the Sth inst., by the Rev. B. Carrell, Mr. Was- 
tay Wreoorr ro Mises Eurzasere Ans.Hicxson, both 


of Hopewell, Mercer county, New Jersey. 


to Mise Exrza West. 


ta Trenton, New Jersey, by the Rev. Theodore 
L. Cuyler om the 23d ult., Mr. P. Liorp 
to Mies Exwa, daughter of B.S. Drasnow Esq. Also 
on the inat., by the seme, Mr. Cuantes Heray 
Hvones of Hamilton, New York, to Mise 
Les of Trenton. 


On evening of the ist inst., by the Rev. Jo- 
siah of Newcastle, the Rev. A. 
Meaans to Lizzie B., youngest daughter of the late 
Colonel Wruttam Looan, Westmoreland county, 
Peansylvania. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, at New Orleans, on the 22d ult., Mrs. JU- 
LIA T. HARRIS, wife of Captain Nathanie! C. Har- 
ris, and daughter of William P. Gaw of Philadel- 
phia, in the 30th year of her age. 


Died, in Depere, Brown county, Wisconsin, Mon- 
day morning, January 31st, of consamption, JESSE 
D. STEWART, formerly of Greenwich, New Jer- 
sey, aged 28 years. 


in yen Virginia, on the 4th inst., 
Mrs. SUSAN C. BOTT. The deceased was in many 
respects one of the most remarkable Christians of 
her day. She was the grand-daughter of the cele- 
brated Governor Spotswood, whose name is so 

rominent in the colonial history of Virginia, 

he style of society inthe midst of which she was 
reared was not favourable to evangelical piety, 
especially at that period. After the organization of a 
Presbyterian Church in Petersburg, she heard the 
truth faithfully preached by the Rev. Benjamin H. 
Rice, and became hopefully a Christian. Her piety 
has not only been consistent, but eminent. None 
of the pastors of that Church would have a 
moment’s hesitation as to that testimony. She has 
been almost as well known in many portions of Vir- 
ginia as the tors themselves. No one ever 
thought of questioning the goodness of Mrs. Bott. 
Having been —_ widow, and being childless, she 
had nothing to hinder her active employment in 
religious and charitable duties, and to‘these she 
devoted her whole time, and with an industry, en- 
ergy, and economy of every available moment, 
which could not have been surpassed. In her 
zeal todo good, she devoted herself chiefly to the 
manufacture of fancy work, the proceeds of which 
were devoted for the most part to the Board of 
Education of the Presbyterian Church, which, in 
the aggregate, must have amounted to many 
thousands of dollars. These benefactions came 
nominally from a ‘‘ Society,’? but they were really 
to a very great extent the fruits of her own labours. 
She must have given, in thie way, to that Board 
from three to five hundred dollars annually for 
many years. The Board of Education will never 
have more reason to remember any friend, than it 
has to revere the memory of Mrs. Bott. Even to 
the last she continued her work—until when within 
the last few days before her. death, her strength 
was too far gone, having made an ineffectual! effort 
to finish some fancy articles, she reluctantly folded 
it up, and having tied a ribbon around it, transfer- 
red it to other hands to be completed; thus winding 
up the long years of industrious occupation of that 
sort, for the cause of Christ for which she was so 
widely celebrated. The achievements of her skill 
in such work, always evinced good taste, and many 
of them were exquisitely: beautiful. It was won- 
derful how a person of three-score and ten could 
bring such varied materials into requisition, and 
mould them into such graceful and elegant shapes. 
The thousands of pieces of her handy-work, scat- 
tered into almost alt parts of the Union, will long 
attest her skill, even in old age, and her unfailing 
zeal in the service of her Lord and Master. She 
was also a faithful friend to the poor—often vieiting 
them and administering to their temporal and spir- 
itual wants. Though feeble in appearance, she was 
a person of great activity. She must have distribu- 
ted hundreds of thousands of pages of tracts. In 
all weathers, and night and day, as long as strength 
permitted, and even beyond the point of prudence, 
she was in her place in the social meeting and in 
the house of God; generally, also, bringing others 
with her. She was a never failing supporter of the 
hands of her pastor, by her presence, her prayers, 
and her unceasing and abundant Jabours. Such a 
life will long leave its fragrance lingering behind. 
Her name will be cherished and handed down in 
the city of her late residence for generations, and 
her memory will preach, in eloquent accents, pro- 
claiming what one single Christian can do. She 
was of course ripe for heaven, whither she is as 
surely gone, as ever ransomed spirit entered those 
blissful portals. For such an illustration of the 
power of sovereign grace, as was exhibited in the 
character of our late departed mother in Israel, the 
Church has reason to be thankful, giving all praise 
to God and the Lamb. 


BOARD OF PUBLICATION.—The Presbyterian 
Board of Publication will meet at their Rooms, No. 
265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, on Tuesday nest 
the 15th inst., at four o’clock, P. M. 

J. H. Jones, Recording Secretary. 


BOARD OF DOMESTIC MISSIONS.—A stated 
meeting of the Board of Domestic Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church, will be held on Monday the 
14th inst., at four o’clock, P.M., at the Mission 
Rooms, No. 265 Chestnut street. 

A. W. MITCHELL, Secretary. 


PRESBYTERIAL NOTICES. 
The Presbytery of Mohawk will hold 


its next stated meeting, On Monday, 14th inst., at 
twelve o’clock, M., in the Westminster church at 
Utica, New York. Statistical reports of the 
churches will be called for. 

Caspar R. Garcory, Stated Clerk.. 


The Presbytery of Winchester will 
meet at Charlestown, Jefferson county, Virginia, on 
the 4th Wednesday (27th) of April, at seven o’clock, 
P.M. Correspondents will please address the Stated 
Clerk at Washington City, District of Columbia. 

J. M. Hensay, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of South Alabama 
will meet in Mobile on the Ist Thursday (the 7th) 
of April, at eleven o’clock, A.M. The churches 
are earnestly requested to send up their reports, 
and contributions. 

W. M. Smuyrue, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of the Eastern Shore 
will meet in New Town, Worcester county, Mary- 
land, on Tuesday, the 19th of April next, at seven 
o’clock, P.M. Sessional Records will be examined, 
Statistical Reports of the churches, and contribu- 
tions to the Commissioners’ Fund, &c., will be 
called for. 

J. L. Vatranprenan, Stated Clerk. 


The next stated meeting of the Pres- 
bytery of Tuskaloosa will be held in Gainesville, 
Alabama, on Thursday the 3ist day of March, at 
eleven o’clock, A.M 

C. A. Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Fayetteville will 
meet at Mark’s Creek Church, near Rockingham, 
in Richmond county, North Carolina, on Thursday 
the 7th day of April next, at twelve o’clock, M. 

Smitn, Stated Clerk. 


The next stated meeting of the Car- 
lisle Presbytery will be held at Wayneboro’, Frank- 
lin county, Pennsylvania, on Tuesday the 12th of 
April, at seven o’clock, P.M.; when Statistical Re- 
ports will be received, and Sessional Records ex- 
amined. James Harper, Stated Clerk. 


USCARORA ACADEMY—Juniata Co. Pennsyl- 
vania—Kight miles 8. W. of the Mifflintown, 
and six miles from the Perrysville station of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, where hacks are kept ready at all 
hours of the dayor night to convey students to the 
Academy. Summer session commences on the first 
Monday of May—whole expense per annum, $84 
to $96. The Trustees hereby give notice to the 
public, and their former patrons, that they have 
secured the services of Mr. Isaac A. Blauvelt, A. 
M., as Principal, associated with Mr. J. H. Shama- 
ker, A. B., as Vice-Principal. Mr. B. has, by 21 
years of experience in teaching, secured for himself 
a permanent réputation ‘as an able and accomplished 
He has been 
in the habit of sending forth young men, so trained 
in all the branches of scholarship as to enable them 
to reflect honour upon themselves and the Institu- 
tion at which they received their education. Under 
such an influence, we commend the Institution to 
the generous patronage it has for so many years 
enjoyed. On account of the recent fire, and the 
determination of Mr. B. to receive no more than 
can be comfortably accommodated, the number of 
students will be limited, until the completion of the 
building, now under contract, which, it is expected, 
will be finished some time in June, and will contain 
52 rooms, with all modern improvements, such as 
hot and cold shower baths, &c., for comfort and 
health. One fact is to be noted, in regard to this 
Institution—it is located eapeney in the country, 
away from the town and its baneful influences, so 
destructive to the morals of youth, especially when 
away from ‘‘ home influence.”” The morals of the 
surrounding community are of a high tone. Here 
many a young man has received impressions for 
which he has had cause to be grateful ever after. 
The health of the district is remarkable, being 
an elevated ground, and enjoying the pure moun- 
tain air, so that students are not subject to 
the diseases common to the lowlands, and al 
the rivers. In a word, it is — such a place aga 
ones man would choose, whose object is to study. 
tudents will be met at either of the sbove men- 
tioned depots by carriages from the Academy, when 
due notice has been given to the Principal previ- 
ously, Ready conveyasces may be also by 
applying to any of the Depot Hotels. 
A all communications ( paid) to Isaac 
A. Blauvelt, A. M., Academia, Janiata Co., Peana. 
SILAS E. SMITH, 
Board of Trustees. 
P. Female Semina — be 
opened on ret Monday in May, in ey, 
for which the most skilfal and ¢x Heaced teachers 
have been engaged.—A riding attached. 
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‘ 


By Horatius Boaar. 1¢me, 75 
The Kathayen Slave, and other Papers cownected 
» oF 
and Guide og Life to Immortality. By Joke 
4 
Essays 
De 


oa the Poets, ae other F.aglieh Writers 
uincey. cta. res 
By James W. Alezaader, D.D. 
A Pastors Logac By Erskine Mason, D.D., $2. 
. By F. Ww. Shelton, 
History of the Tiraslitish Nation.’ By Archibald 
The Young Maroanere on tha Florida Coast. By 


F. R. Goulding. 16mo, 75 cts, 
Notes for Teachers; bei 
Sabbath 


Lessons for Se with Notes on the 
Shorter Catechiam. 13 ate, 
For sale by WILLIAM 8. 
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ICKERING’S GREEK LEXICON.—A Compre- 
hensive Lexicon of the Greek Langu 
adapted to the use of Schools and Coll in the 
United States. By John Pickering, 

volume, 8vo. 1 pages, sheep. 


Id one 


From Professor Edward Rodinson, of New York. 

‘* There can be but little hazard in pronouncing 
the Lexicon of Mr. Pickering to he the best extant 
for the use of coll and schools in the United 
States; for which, indeed, it has been specially | 

repared. Within the last few days, one of the 
oe Greek editors and scholars in the coun- 
try, himself a practical teacher, has expressed to as 
his opinion, that a young man, at school or in 
college, who uses Pickering’s Lexicon, will usually 
get his Greek lessons with greater case and accu- 
racy, and in far less time, than by the aid Of any 
other Greek Lexicon.” 


Grammar , etc, 

t to fulness, it contains all the in- 
formation that the advanced student will ordinarily 
need ; and at the same time, by the insertion of the 
oblique cases of <p nouns, and the parts of 
irregular verbs, in alphabetical order, to a much 
greater extent than is usual, it is peculiarly adapted 
to the wants of the younger student. The work 
should command, probably will have, an exten- 
sive circulation.”? 

The Greek Lexicon by Pickering, is a remarkable 
effort. Though not the work of a professed philolo- 
gist, it is nevertheless better adapted to general 
use in the study of Greek, than any thing of the 
kind that has been given to the world since the 
revival of letters. Mr. Pickering wae by profession 
a lawyer, and the study of Greek and the prepara- 
tion of this Lexicon, were matters of gratification 
and taste, rather than of duty or necessity. It is 
surprising that he should find time for the production 
of such a work at all; but that he should make ita 
chef @euvre, in the difficult department which it 
occupies, is almost a miracle of literatere. We 
might fortify our views as to its peculiar fitness to 
take the place of a manual in classes, by the testi- 
mony of Professor Owen, than whom we have not 
perhaps a more competent judge in this country. 

have used,’ says he, Pickering’s Greek 
Lexicon with my classes for several years, and am 
confirmed in the opinion which I first entertained 
and expressed of its high merit. In its fulness of 
etymological forms, its copious and logically ar- 
ranged definitions, and its size, form, and ¢ 
graphical clearness and accuracy, it is, in my 

judgment, more convenient for practical use, and 
better adapted to the wants of students in the early 
— of their education, than any other Lexicon 
with which I am acquainted.’ 

** As a Greek scholar, we suppose Mr. Pickering . 
has never had his superior in this country, a 

— not in any country since the Greek language 

s ceased to be a living one. We know of no 
man, either in this yer ye a Europe, who shows 
a greater familiarity with the best Greek authors. 

** Liddell and Scott’s is the only work now extant 
that can come into competition with Pickering’s. 
We have compared the two—not with the time 
that we could wish—but, so far as our examination 
has gone, we do not hesitate to give the preference 
to Pickering’s, because we regard it ae better suited 
to ‘use in colleges and schools.’ It does not seem 
to be designed for one class of Greek authore—as 
the — or orators, for instance—or for any par- © 
ticular sort of school or coll » as the 
Collectanea Grewca Majora; but it is equally well 
adapted to Thucydides. and Plato as to Homer or 
Demosthenes. It is also not without its adaptation 
to the New Testament and the Septuagiat.”—New 
England Puritan. | 


For sale by 
SMITH & ENGLISH. 
(Late Danizus & Surrx,) 
Booksellers and Importers, 
No. 36 North Siath street, Philadelphia. | 
mar 12—lit 
AIRVIEW FEMALE SEMINARY—This | 
flourishing Institution, is located in Jackson- 


ville, Centre county, Pennsylvania, nine miles east 
of Bellefonte, and fourteen miles west of Lock 


Haven, on the main road connecting these two 
 eorrod The location is pleasant, and remarkably 


_ The t object of this Institution is to render 
education as as is consistent with its being 
thorough. The location tly facilitates this ob- 
ject, being in the midst of an abendant and fertile 
. and cut off from all sources of extravagance. 

his Institution is designed exclusively for females, 
It has no connection with any male school, nor do 
| such exist in the immediate vicinity. 

he course of instruction is » embrac 
all the branches usually taught in similar Institu- 
tions. The year is divided into two terms or ses- 
sions of five months each. The Winter Term com- 
mences on the first Tuesday of November, the Sum- 
mer term on the first Tuesday of May. 

Terms per Session.—For boarding, tuition, fuel, 
light, furnished room, $40; Day scholars $5. Ezx- 
tras—French and Latin, each $5; Instruction on 
Piano, $10; Use of Instrument, 2; Vocal Music, 
$2; Drawing and Water Colour Painting, each $5; 
Oil Painting, $10. 

N. B. Special attention is paid to the moral as 
well as intellectual training of the pupils. All the 
advantages of regular religious exercises are en- 
“joyed ; and the importance of these things is kept 
continually before the mind. Pupils from a distance 
board with the Principal, and are regarded and 
treated as members of his family. For further par- 
ticulars, address the undersigned, Walker’s post 
office, Centre county, Pennsy] vania. 

Rev. 8. M. COOPER, Principal. 
mar 12—4t® 


EDAR HILL FEMALE SEMINARY—On the 
Central Railroad, near Mount Joy, Lancaster 
county, Pennsylvania. The Thirty-Second Semi-an- 
nual Session of this Institutidn will close on the 3ist 
inst. The usual examination will be held on the 
29th and 30th, to which the friends of the Institu- 
tion, and others interested in female education ara 
respectfully invited. 
he Thirty-Third session, owing to works under- 
taken for enlarging and improving the Seminary 
premises, will be postponed to commence on the 
12th of May next. Parents and guardians purpos- 
ing to place pupils at Cedar Hill, are requested 
to make early application; also to have their 
daughters or wards in attendance on the day of the 
opening of the session. 
N. B.—Circular and Catalogue of the past _ 
will be forwarded on application to the subscriber. 


N. DODGE, : 
mar 12—8t* Principal and Proprietor. 


A TEACHER WANTED.—Proposals will be re- 

ceived by the Trustees of the Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York, for a teacher for 
the Parochial School of the Church. The epplicant 
must bea member in good standing with an evan- 
gelical church, and must furnish sufficient testi- 
monials of character and qualifications. 
modious school-room is furnished by the 


Trustees, 
provided with the necessary desks, &c., and the 
teacher must depend upon his own efforts to make 
up the allotted number of scholars, which will not 
be difficult. The school will be under the super- 
vision of the Session and Trustees of the Church, 
and governed by rules approved by them. To a 
person of energy and ability, this place offers a 
field of usefulness and success. 

Proposals will also be received for a female 
teacher for the female department, in whom the 
same qualifications will be expected, and to whom 
the same —— will be accorded. Applications 
must be made before April 20th, and say further 
information will be given on application to the sub- 
scriber, to whom applications must be made. 

JAMES -FR E, Sec*y Board of Trustees, 
mar 13—3t 703 Broadway, New York. 


Lady to teach the higher English 
branches in a Female Saminary, located in 
a pleasant and healthy part of the State. Compen- 
sation liberal. A member of the Preshyserien 
Church preferred. None but those who cap fer- 
nish good testimonials of character and qualifica- 
tions, need apply. ress 
Rev. 8. M. COOPER, 
Walker’s Post-office, Ceatre county, Pa. 
mar 12—tf 


USCARORA FEMALE INSTITUTE—Is loca- 
ted in Tuscarora Valley, Janiata Co:, Penn- 
sylvania, six miles ; rrysville station, and 
eight miles from Miffintown, on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

This Institution will commence 
on the first Tuesday of May next. 

For many years the patrons of Tuscarora Acad- 
emy have desired an Institution for their daughters 
in the same healthfal and beautiful where 
they have with so much satisfaction placed their 
sons. The subscriber now undertakes to supply this 
want. The most accomplished and experienced 
Teachers have been engaged for the ente 
The course of instruction will comprise 4! 
branches taught in the best similar Institutions of 
our country. 

Constant attention will be given to the comfort, 
morals, and manners of the pupils. To promote 
health, weekly riding excursions in carriages, and 
daily exercises on ho , with gymnastic 
amusements, will be enjoyed by > stadents. 
The whole will be su 


its first session 


The whole for Boarding and Tuition, in 
Nghe and fi the 
an moaths, will be 922.00. 


ish b 
of five 
will be subjected ta extra 


charges. 
applications will be made to the Princi ’ 

= Rev. WM. 8. GARTHWAIT, 
“p. s.— iving due notice, a carriage will a 
the arrival one, at either of the above points 
on the Railroed> 
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> ook th ‘cation tbe Biecotive, who decided tint they On the Sth inst., by the Rey Lewie Cheeseman Families, aad Schoole. By Hlishe Yale, 78 3 
sitivens | true teligion, and her resolution to uphold long an they of Jomn Monmny, all of Philadelphia. 
manner in-which the glorious in. the, Established upa in Span- 
: and Puritans took itjwhew they | Church of the realm; ish Town, which met with no success. 
am ; Fillmore’s late o | be anda of Meser the 
rog bea analogy 'to persotial Mgkina Rain.—The notorious A. J. Davis 
ident,” he- says,” ‘have been more fortu- Attorney Cusaine, Massachusetts. a Series of Scripior: 
‘Sppetr, position, and | nate in the selection of his cabinet, no manifes- 
| fo. 144 Chestaut street, first tore above Sizth, 
be po f gravitation holds all together, | T of the armyin Washington, | Rochelle, in a pastoral letter which he has 
cath ini ts proper of the Navy, both in full | just pablished, exhorts his flock to destroy 
lay, Fr nkiin Pierce "daly dress, called upon their ‘respective Secretaries, | all heretical books—meaning ali books not 
the: | and were by thein inteoduced to. President 
{> sidered morsly.es a civic and military pageant, | Pierce. After which, joined by the chiefs of 
© the solemnity of the inauguration falls far. be- | the Bureaus of their Departments, they re- 
low that which's many | psired to Willard’s Hotel and bade adieu to | 
potty: princes of a Baro yen int But Ex-President Filmore. 
tn tis indent, | The list of Cabinet officers, as given in my | 
a, 16 | of gurpassing | lett, wos correct. Yesterday they were nomi- | 
not harden. your | nated to the Senate, and confirmed. am ss 
viv end martial procession; | syred; by persons entitled to credit, that the 
« “The day‘was | rumour. to which I made allusion last week, | 
Inclement. Sa as drivi and’a chill north affoctio, ‘one of these appointments, is not 
—— enster maile the outdoor spectators tremble. founded unded in fact. The thing was pretty freely From Rev. Dr. Bullions, Professor of Greek in the 
vithstending the un state of the here—and I learn in Pennsylvania 
_ peering the various | ciple ‘and indepondest ‘bearing, am 
but sex wers admitted within. stesion. It will require an additional 
the Ospite husbands and | letter or two to complete my account of Con- 
pléad pac gressional and other doings; so you may again 
and, in. many | bear from Nesmanock. 
4 her attendant. For the Presbyterian. 
| was crowded with ladies ; and o Series of Discourses on the Sabbath. | 
m, the storm somewhst at 
westward.to Willard’s Hotel, where 
» oéived into the column the President, the Pre- 
 sident elect, and their suite. The column 
and 
ig seventy-five wi 
the 
the “Young Guards,” 
_  Iandt’s Band, National Guards of Harrisburg, 
ennsyivenis, National Greys, the Washington | 
“Guards New York city, with | 
x Adkin’s Band, Mount Vernon Guards of Alex- | 
ant ris, rtial music, Linhardt’s Band, Wasb- 
4 ngton Guards of Baltimore, Jackson Guards of 
> - ‘hevedso handsomely at North Point — the 
3 ong Rifles of Richmond, Virginia. The mili- 
a ry was followed by the civic procession, com- 
_ posed of the Democratic: associations, Empire | 
| 
3 © in fall view of the multi- | « 
ude., The carriage was preceded and followed 
_ by marshals, with orange scarfs, batons, and 
xnuiform houings. Arrived at the north gate | _ | 
4 of the Capitol grounds, the President alighted, lll 
3 and, appropriately preceded and followed, passed 
under a covered way, constructed for the pur- 
3 tol, in the following order:—Marshal of the — 
, District of Columbia, Supreme Court of the 
| United States, Sergeant-at-arms of the Senate, 
. Committee of Arrangements, the President 
and members of the Senate, Diplomatic corps, 
Heads of Departments, Governors of States, . a 
Mayor of this city. In front of the portico . 
a large platform had been erected for the 
The spacious yard and adjoining grounds 
were filled with a dense mass of human be — 
ings, eagerly awaiting the approach of the 
was acknowledged by General Pierce with 
was @ hushing of the murmurs of the vast : 
multitude, till all was quiet. The General — 
then’ the Chief Justice, and with hand 
solemnly lifted towards heaven, received the | | 
oath of office, administered by that high func- | slicimereeeieareintemeninnctiemntteielaeitaiahtnasiniiian 
attitude, and both Hands upraised to heaven, 
) ba t must be felt that there is no national terminated. 
security, but in the nation’s humble, acknow- 
providence.” 
The first sentence of the address was—espe- 
as it’ was modest and magnanimous. “My 
penta have been borne to 
; a position 90 suitable for others, rather than ee 
desirable for myself.” . - 
_ After the Presi- 
‘the vidits ‘and ‘congratulations ‘of 4 
family just exchapged apartments with Presi. | 


& 


tion of New Netherland is comprised in this 


to. the redné- 


iiinidter, and td which he is an ornament, 


The dim old woods in the winter time! 
solemn end aad their tone 
When ihe winds sweep. through, with a moaning 
i 
of the forest lone! 


| When the root its wonted thirst hath lost 7 
| And the fragi 


| Aud: the sap in its cell is still. 


Gesire to’ find Christ, and to have his 


ly. the old substan- 


through grace, 
all the hondur to the 


Author aud finisher of the work of salvation. 


Lire or Rev. Norton: to which 


added “Startling Facts,” and “Signs of 

_ Danger-and of Promise,” from his pen while 

“Protestant Society. New York,1853, Ameri- 
can Ohristian Union. 18mo. 


The Sketch and Reminiscences of Mr. Nor- 


‘farbished by the Rev. Henry 


pan, and-the Rev. Dr. Lansing. The 
two treatises annexed, from the pen of Mr. 
make the greater part of the 
volume—embody. valuable statistics, and are 


tft 


earnestappéals on the evils and dangers of 


or Discovery; or Year 


Dayid A, W 
Gold & 12mo, pp. 411. 
A at amount of valuable matter is com- 


ed -up»the past year’s history as regards me- 
philosophy, 


chanics, the useful arts, nataral 


chemistry, meteorology, soology, botany, min- 
eralogy, geology, and antiquities ; 
adding a list of recent publications, obituaries 
of eminent. men, notes on the progress of sci- 
ence, &e. «It is not to be supposed that such a 
work would’ entirely free from omissions 
and defects; but no.one can glance through 
this volume without coming to the conclusion 
that what the editor has done, could not have 
been dispensed with, without a serious loss to 
the public. The general reader will find much 


 Gaseteer of the World. New York, 1853, 


G. P. Pyinam & Co. 12mo, pp. 856. 


Special attention has 

given to American geography, which is 
brought down to the present progress of this 
country. No intelligent family can well dis- 
pense with such a book. 


Tue Sociery or Frrenps; a Domestic Narrative, 
a the peculiar doctrines held by 
_ Greer, author of “Quakerism, or the Story 

of my Life.” New York, 1853, M. W. Dodd. 
‘We ‘presume “the people called Quakers” 
‘will require.all the patience they are masters 
of, when reading this book. In her former 
in this, she undertakes to show that ‘Quaker- 


Huding Papers, with [ustrations. Vol. I. 
_ Boston, , Gould & Lincoln, 16mo. 

- This yolume ‘embraces the first issues of a 
New Series of Tracts from the press of the 
Messrs. Chambers of Edinburgh, of the same 
general character with their “ Miscellanies,”’ 


in England and in this country. We scarcely 


hold. Our New England neighbours will, of 
course, appreciate the compliment in the Pa- 
er on the “Pilgrim Fathers,” where New 


. We noticed, s few weeks since, the appear- 
ance. of mew edition of the Historic Doubts 


184. 


of George Fox. By Mrs. J. R. - 


ge leaf, that threw so soft 
8 


hades o’er summer’s brow, 
Hath flown from its wavy sphere aloft, 
_ “To rest *neath the starry snow. 


When each sweet flower, with scented cup, 
Frail withering where it grew, 

Hath closed its faded petals up, 
No more to drink the dew. 


And when each trembling note that gushed 
In soft and silvery song, 

And the insect hum, are silent hushed 

"The leafless teughs among ! 


| ab! sorrowing seem those woods so dim, 


As they lift their branches bare— 
The shivering twig aod the rigid limb— 
To the clasp of the frosty air. 
And they seem to mourn, mid the wintry storm, 
For the flush of the greenwood bough, 
And sigh for the sere and ruined bloom — 
That sleeps on the earth below. ad 
And yet those dark, sad solitudes, 
love their music well, 
When whispering Echo fille the woods 
With tones of her murmuring shell. 


| For though the wind no voice doth own, 


As it sleeps in the silent tree, 
Yet the forest breathes with hollow moan, 
‘Like the sound of the ceaseless sea-— 


As the apirit-forms of leaves and flowers 
That grace warm summer’s smile, 

Were rustling stil] among the bowers, 
Where erat they shone the while— 


And the spangled frost-work, cold and bright, 
That gleams on twig and stem, 

Seems « throne for each of frozen light, 
With a diamond diadem ! 


O! I love those gems by the sunbeam kissed, 
As they awing in the sparkling air, 

And I love in the dim old woods to list 
To the voices stirring there ! 


‘The Boy and the Bricks. 


A boy, hearing his father say, “It 
‘was a poor rule that would not work 
both ways,” said, ‘‘ If father applies this 
rule about his work, f will test it in my 


setting up a row of bricks, three 
or four inches Zoe he tipped over the 
first, which, striking the second, caused 
it to fall on the third, which overturned 
the fourth, and so on through the whole 
course, until all the bricks lay pros- 
trate. 

“Well,” said the boy, “each brick 
has knocked down his neighbour, which 
stood next to him; I only tipped one. 
Now Basia raise one, and see if he will 
raise his neighbour. I will see if raising 
one will raise all the rest.” , 

He looked, in vain, to see them rise. 

.“ Here, father,” said the boy, “is a 

r rule; it will not work both ways. 

hey knock each other down, but will 
not raise each other up.” . 

““My son,” said the father, “bricks 
and mankind are alike, made of clay, 
active in knocking each other down, 


j but not disposed to help each other 


up. 
Hints to Promote Harmony in a 
Family. 


‘1. We may be quite sure that our 
will is likely to be crossed in the day— 
80 ro for it. 

. Everybody in the house has an 
evil nature as well as ourselves, and, 
therefore, we are not to expect much. 

3. To learn the different temper of 
each individual. | 

4. To look upon each member of the 
family as one for whom Christ died. 

5. When any good happens to any 
one, to rejoice at it. nr 

6. When inclined to give an angry 
answer, to lift up the heart in prayer. 

7. If from any cause we feel irrita- 
ble, to keep a strict watch upon our- 
selves. 

8. To observe when others are suf- 
fering, and drop a word of kindness 
and — suited to their state. 

9. To watch for little opportunities 
of pleasing, and to. put little annoy- 
ances out of the way. 

10. To take a cheerful view of every- 
et and encourage hope. 

11. To speak kindly to servants, and 
praise them for little things when you 


can. 
‘12. In all little pleasures which may 
occur, to put self last. 

18. To try for “the soft answer that 
turneth away wrath.” 

14. When we have been pained by 
an unkind word or deed, to ask our- 
selves, ‘“‘Have I not often done the 
same thing and been forgiven?” 

15. In conversation not to exalt our- 
selves, but to bring others forward. . 

16. To be gentle with the younger 
ones, and treat them with respect, re- 
membering that we were once young 
too. 

17. Never judge one another, but at- 
tribute a good motive when we can. 

18. To compare our manifold bless- 
ings with the trifling annoyances of the 


day. 
Sale of Autographs. 
a Al sale of autographs, com- 


ing 1 articles, has just closed at 
Paris. A letter of Galileo produced 
206 francs; a signature of Bene- 
vento Cellini, 222 francs; signa- 
ture of Michael Angelo, (of doubt- 
ful authenticity,) 309: francs; one of, 
Madame de Sevigne, 175 francs; one 
of Tudor, 74 francs; one of the 
Duke of Marl h, 81 francs; and 
one of. his wife, 70 francs; two horses’ 
heads and five human 
with.@ pen, and five lines of figures, 
by Raphael, sold for 850 francs. The 
highest wes obtained for'a signature of 
Moliere, the French dramatist, which 


francs. The entire 


‘ale amounted to 27,2 


FRANKLIN’ PIERCE; 


~ 


the Jud of the Supreme Court, foliowed 
by the sient and the President elect, 
‘thé entire assem in the Sena 


started in to eastern front 

| itol, where an immense staging was 
erected, sufficiently ge to accommodate all. 
‘At half-past one o'clock, all being properly ar- 
the Oatru or Orrices was administered 
to eral Pierce by the Chief Justice of the 
‘United States, on the close of which the Presi- 


| dent stepped to the front of the platform, was 
proceeded 


ee by enthusiastic cheers, and 
deliver the following 


"INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


My Coun 
Tt is & 


relief to feel that no heart 
but my own can know the personal re- 
et and bitterisorrow over which I have 
en borne to ® position, so suitable for 
others, rather than desirable for myself. 
The circumstances under which I 
have. been called, for a limited period, 
to preside over the destinies of the Re- 
public, fill me.with profound sense of 


| Tesponsibility, but with nothing like 


shrinking apprehension. I repair to 


_| the pore assigned me, not as to one 


sought, but in obedience to the unso- 
licited expression of your will, answera- 
ble only by a fearless, faithful, and dili- 
gent exercise of my best powers. I 
ought to be, and am, truly grateful for 
the rare manifestation of the nation’s 
confidence; but this, so far from light- 
ening my obligations, only adds to their 
weight. You have summoned me in my 
weakness — you must sustain me by 
your strength. When looking for the 
fulfilment of reasonable ulrements, 
you will not be unmindful of the great 
changes which have occurred, even 
within the last quarter of a century, 
and the consequent augmentation and 
complexity of duties imposed, in the 
administration both of your home and 
foreign affairs. 


Whether the elements of inherent 
force in the Republic have kept pace 
with its unparalleled progression in ter- 
ritory, population, and wealth, has been 
the subject of earnest thought and dis- 
cussion on both sides of the ocean. 

Less than sixty-three years ago, the 
Father of his Country made “the (then) 
recent accession of the important State 
of North Carolina to the Constitution 
of the United States’,one of the sub- 
jects of his special congratulation. At 
that moment, however, when the agita- 
tion consequent upon the revolutionary 
struggle had hardly subsided, when we 
were just emerging from the weakness 
and embarrassments of the Confedera- 
tion, there was an evident conscious- 
ness of vigour, equal to the great mis- 
sion so wisely and bravely fulfilled by 
our fathers. It was not a presumptu- 
ous assurance, but a calm faith, spring- 
ing from a clear view of the sources of 
power, in a Government constituted 
like ours. It is no paradox to say, 
that although comparatively weak, the 
new-born nation was intrinsically strong. 
Inconsiderable in population and appa- 
rent resources, it was upheld by a broad 
and intelligent comprehension of our 
rights, and an all-pervading purpose to 
maintain them, stronger than arma- 
ments. It came from the furnace of 
the Revolution, tempered to the necessi- 
ties of the times. The thoughts of the 
men of that day were as practical as 
their sentiments were patriotic. They 
wasted no portion of their energies upon 
idle anddelusive speculations ; but, with 
a firm and fearless step, advancéd beyond 
the governmental landmarks, which had 
hitherto circumscribed the limits of hu- 
man freedom, and planted their stand- 
ard where it has stood, against dangers, 
which have threatened from abroad, 
and internal agitation, which has, at 
times, fearfully menaced at home. 
They approved themselves equal to the 
solution of the great problem, to un- 
understand which, their minds had 
been illuminated by the dawning lights 
of the Revolution. The object sought 
was not a thing dreamed of—it was a 
thing realized. They had exhibited not 
only the power to achieve, but what all 
history affirms to be so much more un- 
usual, the capacity to maintain. The 
oppressed throughout the world, from 
that day to the present, have turned 
their eyes hitherward not to find those 
lights extinguished, or to fear lest they 
should wane, but to be constantly cheer- 
ed by their steady and increasing ra- 
diance. 

In this our country has, in my judg- 
ment, thus far fulfilled its highest duty 
to suffering humanity. It has spoken, 
and will continue to speak, not only by 
its words, but by its acts, the language 
of sympathy, encouragement, and hope 
to those who earnestly listen to tones 
which pronounce for the largest rational 
liberty. But, after all, the most ani- 
mating encouragement and potent ap- 

al for freedom will be its own history, 
its trials, and its triumphs. Pre-emi- 
nently, the power of our advocacy re- 

es in our example; but no example, 
be it remembered, can be powerful for 
lasting good, whatever apparent advan- 
tages, may be gained, which is not based 
upon eternal principles of right and 
jastice. Our fathers decided for them- 
selves, both upon the hour to declare 
and the hour to strike. They were their 
own judges of the circumstances, under 
which it became them to pledge to each 
other “their lives, their fortunes, and 
their sacred honour,’’ for the acquisition 
of the priceless inheritance transmitted 
to us. The energy with which that 
eat conflict was opened, and, under 
the guidance of a manifest and benefi- 
cent Providence, the uncomplaining en- 
durance with which it was prosecuted to 
its consummation, were only surpassed 
by the wisdom and patriotic spirit of 
concession which characterized all the 
counsels of the early fathers. 

One of the most impressive evidences 
of that wisdom is to be found in the 
fact, that the actual working of our sys- 
tem has dispelled a degree of solicitude 
which, at the’ outset, disturbed bold 
hearts and far-reaching intellects. The 

rehension of dangers from extended 
territory, multiplied States, accumula- 
ted wealth and augmented population, 
has proved to be unfounded. stars 


upon your banner have become nearly 


sh 


this 


States 
their respective constitutional spat 
but has afforded an additional 
of the strength and integrity of both- 
With an thus 
and cheering, the policy of my 
tration will not be controlled by any 
timid forebodings of evil from expan- 
sion. Indeed, it is not to be diag 


| that our attitude.asa nation, and our 


ition on the globe, render the sequ 
sition of certain possessions, not within 
our jurisdiction, eminently important 
for our protection, if not, in the futare, 
essential for the preservation of the 
rights of commerce and the peace of the 
world. Should they be obtained, it will 
be through no grasping spirit, but with 
a view to obvious national interest and 
security, and in @ manner entirely oon- 
sistent with the strictest observance of 
national faith. We have nothing in our 
history or position to invite on; * 
we have every thing to beckon us to the 
cultivation of relations of peace and 
amity with all nations, 

Purposes, therefore, at once just and 
pacific, will be significantly marked in 
the conduct of our foreign affairs. 
intend that my administration shall 
leave no blot upon our fair record, and 
‘trust I may safely give the assurance 
that no act within the legitimate seope 
of my constitutional control wi tol- 
erated, on the part of any portion: of 
our citizens, which, cannot challenge a 
ready justification before the tribunal 
of the civilized world. An administra- 
tion would be unworthy of confidence at 
home, or respect abroad, should it epase 
to be influenced by the conviction, that 
no apparent advantage can be purchas- 
ed at a price so dear as that of national 
wrong or dishonour. It is not your 
privilege, as a nation, to speak of dis- 
tant past. The striking incidents of 
your history, replete with instruction, 
and furnishing abundant grounds for 


period comparatively brief. Butifyour 
ast is limited, your future is bound- 
ess. Its obligations throng the unex- 
plored pathway of advancement, and 
will be limitless as duration. Hence 4 
sound and comprehensive policy should 
embrace not less the distant future than 
the urgent present. | 
The great objects of our pursuit, as a 
people, are best to be attained by peace, 
and are entirely consistent with the 
tranquillity and interests of the rest of- 
mankind. With the neighbouring na- 
tions upon our continent, we should 
cultivate kindly and fraternal relations. 
We can desire nothing in regard to 
them so much, as to see them consoli- 
date their strength, and pursue the 
paths of prosperity and happiness. If, 
in the course of their growth, we should 
open new channels of trade, and create 
additional facilities for friendly inter- 
course, the benefits realized will be equal 
and mutual. Of the complicated Euro- 
ean systems of national polity we have 
been independent. From 
their wars, their tumults and anxieties, 
we have been happily, almost entirely ex- 
empt. While these are confined to the 
nations which gave them existence, and 
within their legitimate jurisdiction, they 


cannot affect us, as*they appeal 


to our sympathies in the cause of human 
freedom and universal agvancement. 
But the vast interests of merce are 
common to all mankind, and the advan- 
tages of trade and international inter- 
course must always present a noble 
field for the moral influence of a great 
people. 

With these views firmly and honestly 
carried out, we have a right to expect, 
and shall, under all circumstances, re- 
quire prompt reciprocity. The rights 
which beieuae us as a nation, are not 
alone to be regarded, but those which 
pertain to every citizen in his individual 
capacity, at home and abroad, must be 
sacredly maintained. So long as he 
can discern every star in its place upon 
that ensign, without wealth to purchase 
for him preferment, or title to secure 
for him pty it will be his privilege, 
and must be his acknowledged right, to 
stand unabashed -even in the presence 
of princes, with a proud consciousness 
that he is himself one of a nation of 
sovereigns, and that he cannot, in legiti- 
mate pursuit, wander so far from home, 
that the agent, whom he shall leave be- 
hind in the place which I now occupy, 
will not see that norude hand of power 
or tyrannical passion is laid upon him 
with impunity. He must realize, that 
upon every sea, and on every soil where 
our enterprise may rightfully seek the 
protection of our flag, American citizen-. 
ship is an inviolable panoply for the 
security of American rights. And, in 
this connexion, it can hardly be neces- 
sary to reaffirm a principle which should 
now be regarded as fundamental. The 
rights, security, and repose of this Con- 
federacy reject the idea of interference 
or colonization, on this side of the ocean, 
by any foreign power, beyond present 
jurisdiction, as utterly inadmissible. 

The opportunities of observation, fur- 
nished by my brief experience as a sol- 
dier, confirmed in my own mind the 
opinion, entertained and acted upon by 
others from the formation of the Gov- 
ernment, that the maintenance of large 
standing armies in our country would 
not only be dangerous, but unnecessary. 
They also illustrated the importance— 
I might well say the absolute necessity 
—of the military science and practical 
skill furnished, in such an eminent de- 
gree, by the institution which has made 
your army what it is, under the disci- 

line and instruction of officers not more 
fistingnished for their solid attainments, 
gallantry, and devotion to the public 
service, than for unobtrusive bearing 
and high moral tone. 

The army, as organized, must be the 
nucleus around which, in every time 
of need, the strength of your military 
power, the sure bulwark of your de- 
fence—a national militia—may be 
readily formed into a well disciplined 
and efficient organization. And the 
skill and self-devotion of the navy as- 
sure you that you may take the per- 
formance of the past as a pledge for 
the future, and may confidently expect 
that the flag, which has waved its un- 
tarnished folds over “| sea, will still 
float in undiminished honour. But 
these, like many other subjects, will be 
appropriately brought, at a future time, 
to the attention of the co-ordinate 
branches of the Government, to which 
I shall always look with profound res- 
pect, and with trustful confidence, that 
they will accord to me the aid and sup- 

which I shall so much need, and 
which their experience and wisdom will 
readily suggest. 

In the administration of domestic af- 


fairs, you expect a devoted integrity in 


hopeful confidence, are comprised in @ | 


‘ed. Tf this’reasonable m b 
not realised, I frankly confess that one 


ing hopes is doomed to die- 


properly r 
fide. for the accomplishment of these 
objects; and, as occupancy can confer 
no prerogative, nor importunate desire 
for preferment of any claim, the public 
interest imperatively demands that they 
be considered with sole reference to the 
duties to be performed. Good citizens 
may well claim the protection of good 
laws and the benign influence of good 
government; but a claim for office is 
‘what the people of a Republic should 
never recognize. No reasonable man 
of any party wille the administra- 
tion to be so ess of its responsi- 
bility, and of the obvious elements of 
success, ag to retain persons known to 
be under the influence of political hos- 
tility and partisan prejudice, in posi- 
tions, which will require not only se- 
vere labour, but cordial co-operation. 

Having no implied engagements to 
ratify, no rewards to bestow, no resent- 
ments to remember, and no personal 
wishes to consult, in selections for offi- 
cial ‘station, I shall fulfil this difficult 
and delicate trust, admitting no motive 
as worthy either of my position, which 
does not contemplate an efficient dis- 
charge of duty and the best interests 
of my country. I acknowledge my ob- 
ligations to the masses of my country- 
men, and to them alone. Higher o 
jects than personal aggrandizement gave 
direction and energy to their exertions 
in the late canvass, and they shall not 
be disappointed. They require at my 
hands diligence, integrity, and capacity, 
wherever there are duties to be per- 
formed. Without these qualities in 
their public servants, more stringent 
laws for the prevention or punishment 
of’ fraud, negligence, and peculation, 
will be vain; with them, they will be 
unnecessary. | 

But thefo are not the only-points to 
which you look for vigilant watchful- 
ness. The dangers of a concentration 
of all power in the general government 
of a confederacy so vast as ours, are 
too obvious to be disregarded. You 
have a right, therefore, to expect your 
agents, in every department, to regard 
strictly the limits imposed upon them 
by the Constitution of the United 
States. The great scheme of our con- 
stitutional liberty rests upon a proper 
distribution of power between the State 
and Federal authorities; and experi- 
ence has shown that the harmony and 
happiness of our people must depend 
upon a just discrimination between the 
separate rights and responsibilities of 
the States, and your common rights 
and obligations under the general gov- 
ernment. And here, in my opinion, 
are the considerations which should 
form the true basis of future concord, 
in regard to the questions which have 
most seriously disturbed public tran- 
quillity. If the Federal Government 
will confine itself to the exercise of 
powers clearly granted by the Consti- 
tution, it can hardly happen that its 
action upon any question should en- 
danger the institutions of the States, 
or interfere with their right to manage 
matters strictly domestic according to 
the will of their own people. 

In expressing briefly my views upon 
an important subject, which has re- 
cently agitated the nation to alinost a 
fearful degree, I am moved by no other 
impulse than a most earnest desire for 
the perpetuation of that Union, which 
has made us what we are—showering 
upon us blessings, and conferring a 
power and influence which our fathers 
could hardly have anticipated, even 
with their most sanguine hopes directed 
to a far-off future. 

The sentiments I now announce were 
not unknown before the expression of 
the voice which called me here. My 
own position upon this subject was clear 
and unequivocal, upon the record of my 
words and my acts, and it is only re- 
curred to at this time because silence 
might, perhaps, be misconstrued. With 
the Union, my best and dearest earthly 
hopes are entwined. Without it, what 
are we, individually or collectively? 
What becomes of the noblest field ever 
opened for the advancement of our race 
in religion, in government, in the arts, 
and in all that dignifies and adorns 
mankind? From that radiant constel- 
lation, which both illumines our own 
way and points out to struggling na- 
tions their course, let but a single star 
be lost, and, if there be not utter dark- 
ness, the lustre of the whole is dimmed. 

Do my countrymen need any assur- 

ance that such a catastrophe is not to 
overtake them, while I possess the 
power to stay it? It is with me an ear- 
nest and vital belief, that as the Union 
has been the source, under Providence, 
of our prosperity to this time, so it is 
the surest pledge of a continuance of 
the blessings we have enjoyed, and 
which we are sacredly bound to trans- 
mit undiminished to our children. 
. The field of calm and free discussion 
in our country is open, and will always 
be so; but it never has been, and never 
can be traversed for good in a spirit of 
sectionalism and uncharitableness. The 
founders of the Republic dealt with 
things as they were presented to them, 
in a spirit of self-sacrificing patriotism, 
and, as time has proved, with a compre- 
hensive wisdom, which it will always be 
safe for us to consult. Every measure, 
tending to strengthen the fraternal feel- 
ings of all the members of our Union, 
has had my heartfelt approbation. 

To every theory of society or govern- 
ment, whether the offspring of feverish 
ambition or of morbid enthusiasm, cal- 
culated to dissolve the bonds of law and 
affection which unite us, I shall inter- 
pose a ready and stern resistance. I 
believe that involuntary servitude, as it 
exists in different States of this con- 
federacy, is recognized by the Consti- 
tution. I believe that it stands like 
any other admitted right, and that the 
States where it exists are entitled to 
efficient remedies to enforce the consti- 
tutional provisions. 

I hold that the laws of 1850, com- 
monly called the “compromise mea- 
sures,’ are strictly constitutional, and 
to be unhesitatingly carried into effect. 
I believe that the constituted authori- 
ties of this Republic are bound to regard 
the rights of the South in this respect, 
as they would view any other legal and 
constitutional right, and that the laws 
to.enforce them should be respected and 
obeyed, not with a reluctance encour- 
aged by abstract opinions as to their 
propriety in a different state of society, 
ut cheerfully, and according to the de- 
cisions of the tribunal to which their ex- 
position belongs. Such have been, and 


are, My convictions, and upon them ‘I 


shall act. .I_ferye 


hope that the 
question is at rest, and that no sectional, 
may again threaten the durability of our 
institations, or obscure the light of oar 
hope rest om man’s wisdom. It will 


saulure | not be sufficient that sectional preju- 
éd only in the light of 


dices find-no!place in the public delib- 
erations. It will not be sufficient that 
the rash counsels of human passién are 
rejected. It must be felt that there is 
no national security but in the nation’s 
humble, acknowledged dependenve upon 
God and his overruling providence. 

We have been carried in safety 
through a perilous crisis, Wise coun- 
sels, like those which gave us the Con- 
stitution, prevailed to uphold it. Let 
the period be remembered as an admo- 
nition, and not as ga encouragement, in 
any section of the Union, to ex- 
periments where experiments are fraught 
with such fearful hazard. Let it be im- 
pressed upon all hearts, that beautiful 
as our fabric is, no earthly power or 
wisdom could ever re-unite its broken 
fragments. Standing as I do almost in 
view of the green slopes of Monticello, 
and, as it were, within reach of the 
tomb of Washington, with all the cher- 
ished memories of the past gathering 
around me, like so many eloquent 
voices of exhortation from heaven, I 
can express no better hope for my 
country, than that the kind Providence 
which smiled upon our fathers, may 
enable the children to preserve the 
blessings they have inherited. 

The immense area on the eastern front of the 
Capitol was one compact mess of people, not a 
third of whom could hear. On the completion 
of the address the procession again formed, and 

eeded along the avenue, escorting the 
resident to the Executive mansion, and leav- 
ing ex-President Fillmore at Willard'’s Hotel. 
A large number of persons followed the proces- 
sion to the White House, and waited upon 
President Pierce in the reception room, where 
he received their congratulatulations in a digni- 
fied and courteous manner. 7 


Presidents and Vice-Presidents. 


‘There have been nineteen Presiden- 
tial elections in the United States, of 
which five were re-elections of the Presi- 
dent; and fourteen persons have held 
the office of President, including Gene- 
ral-Pierce. Thirteen persons have been 
elected Vice-President, of whom two, 
Clinton and Gerry, died in office. Three 
of the persons who have been elected 
Vice-President have been elevated (by 
election) to the Presidency, viz: John 
Adams, Thomas Jefferson, and Martin 


Van Buren. 


PRESIDENTS AND VICE-PRESIDENTS OF TIE UNITED 
STAT FROM THE yh CF THE CONSTITU- 


TION THE PRESENT TIME. 
Term 
Vice- 
1. George Washington, ... John 
2. John Adams,........ ‘Thomas Jefferson, . . . . 1797. 
Jefferson,..... Aaron Burr, ....... 1801. 
4. James Madison, ...... 1809 
Eldridge Gerry, ..... 1813. 
5. James Momroe,....... Daniel 
6. John Qui Adams,. . . John C. Calhoun, . . 1825. 
7. Andrew Jackson, ..... Do. ° 1829. 
. Martin Van be eee 
9. *William H. . John Tyler,........ 1841. 
10. Johm Tyler, 1841. 
11. James K. Polk, ...... George M. Dallas, - 1845. 
12. *Zachary Taylor, ..... . 1849. 
13. Millard Pillmore,.... . 1850. 
14. Franklin Pleree, ..... William Rufus King, . . 1853. 


* Died in office, and succeeded by the Vice.President. 


AGES OF THE RESPECTIVE PRESIDENTS AT THE 
TIME OF THEIR INGUGURATION. 


Age. 
1 Washington, April 30, 1789, 57 
2. John Adams, March 4. 1797, 62 
3. Thomas Jefferson, Maroh 4, 1801, 58 
4. James Madison, arch 4, 1 58 
5. James Monroe, March 4, 1817 68 
6. John Quiney Adams, arch 4, 18 57 
7. Andrew Jackson, March 4, 1829, 62 
8. Martin Van Buren, arch 4, 1837, 54 
9. William Henry March 4, 1841, 68 
10. James Knox Polk, March 4, 1845, 49 
ll. Zach Taylor, March 5, 1849, 64 
12. Franklin Pierce, March 4, 1853, 49 
Average age of Presidents, when elected, 58. 
N. B-—Vice-President John Tyler was 51, and Millard Fill- 
more 50 years of age, at to = 


the pe o 
Presidency, by the death of the Presidents, 
Taylor. 


AN ELECTRIC LADY. 


During the last year (says a German 
paper) a new phenomenon in electrici- 
ty has come to light in Vienna, Aus- 
tria. A lady, on the evening of the 
25th of January, 1852, become so high- 
ly charged with mee a as to give 
out vivid electric sparks from the end 
of each finger to the face of each of 
the company present. She was con- 
stantly pal , and giving off electric 
sparks to every conductor she ap- 
proached. This was extremely vexa- 
tious, as she could not touch the stove 
or any other metallic substance without 
first giving off an electric spark, with 
the consequent twinge. The state 
most favourable to this phenomenon 


degrees Fahrenheit, moderate exercise, 
and social enjoyment. It disappeared 
in an atmosphere approaching zero, 
and under the debilitating effects of 
fear. When heated by the stove, read- 
ing, with her feet upon the fender, she 
gave sparks at the rate of three or four 
a minute, and under the most favoura- 
ble circumstances, a spark that could 
be seen, heard, and felt, passed every 
second. She could also charge others 
in the same way, when insulated, who 
could then give sparks to others. To 
make it satisfactory that her dress did 
not produce it, it was changed to cotton 
and woollen, without altering the phe- 
nomenon. The lady is about thirty, of 
sedentary pursuits, and a delicate state 
of health, having for two years previ- 
ous suffered from acute rheumatism, 
and neuralgic affections, with peculiar 
symptoms. 


SINGULAR PHENOMENON. 


A severe snow storm, accompanied 
by lightning, occurred in a part of 

aine on the 13th ult. A correspon- 
dent of the Gardiner (Maine) Foun- 
tain, writing from Bass Harbour, Mount 
Desert, describes the storm, as it ap- 
peared there, as awful and sublime. 
A thunder cloud passed over the place, 
which, for terrific appearance, exceeded 
any thing ever witnessed there. The 
adds:—- The lightning 
was of a purple colour, and sometimes 
appeared like balls of fire, coming in 
through Windows and doors, and down 
the chimneys, while the houses trem- 
bled and shook to their very founda- 
tions. The lightning, after entering 
the earth to the depth of several feet, 
and for a space some eight or ten feet 
in diameter, divided into four different 
directions. One course which it took 
led through the open land, making a 
chasm to the depth of several feet, and 
continued its march unobstructed by 
the solid frozen ground, or any other 
substance, to the Tainnen of three hun- 
dred, and seventy feet; lifting, over- 
turning, and throwing out junks of 
frozen earth, some of which were ten or 
eleven feet long by four feet wide; and 
hurling at a distance rocks, stones, and 
roots. The power here displayed was 
truly awful, and had it fallen on a 
building, it would have thrown it, with 
its inmates, into ten thousand frag- 
ments. I understand that in Sou 
West Harbour and North East Har- 
bour, (in this island) several vessels had 
their masts rent m pieces; one had 
some planks torn from her, and one 


man was knocked down, but not killed. 


or ambitious, or fanatical excitement | , 


was an atmosphere of about eighty: 


leack wd er, 
\ on of cold ee stir it well for a 
” minutes, and allow it to settle. 
Pour off the clear liquor, and keep ut in 
tightly corked bottles. Stained clothes 
—linen or cotton—after being washed 
to free them from. grease, by: dipp 
the stained parts in this chloride fui 
will cause the stains to be remo 
uicker, safer, and with far less trouble 
than by any other ‘known means. In 
the laundry, this fluid should be kept in 
a large stone ware or glass vessel, It 
should be large enough to dip in the 
articles so as to cover them entirely in 
the liquor, when no harm will result if 
they lie for some hours. A careful 
laundress should also have a vessel of 
diluted sulphuric acid, to dip the 
articles of clothing in after they’ are 
taken out of the chloride, and washed. 
The clothes should be well rinsed, 
using three waters afterwards. This is 
a bleaching process, nearly the same as 
that practiced in bleach works. A little 
of the salts of oxalic acid put on an 
iron-stain, and a little hot water poured 
on it to dissolve it, will remove the 
stains very quickly without injury to 
cloth. Our ers may place the 
utmost reliance on what we have said; 
we are acquainted chemically with the 
whole process; oxalic acid is a poison, 
and should be kept out of reach of chil- 
dren. It is very difficult to remove 
stains from woollen goods. If the wool- 
len cloth is white, some sulphuric acid 
in very hot water may remove it if it is 
an iron-stain. It may also remove it 
without injury from a cochineal sha, 
but such jobs should be left to the 
dyer. We only recommend the above 
process of ours for white linens. By 
our advice, a number of friends em- 
loyed it in their families, and are de- 
lighted with it.—Scientific American. 


OOKS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARIES.— 

The subscriber has in store a full assortment 

of the publications of the Massachusetts Sabbath 

School Society, comprising searly 700 volumes, 

adapted to children of various ages, attractively 
illustrated, and neatly and durably bound. 

The Society have put up five Selected Libraries, 
as follows, viz: 

The Infant’s Library, 40 volumes, 96-192 pages, 
32mo, cloth, gilt backs, lettered on the back ‘* In- 
fant’s Library,’? and numbered to correspond with 
the catalogue. Price of the set, with 25 catalogues, 
is 


$5. 
The Children’s Library, 100 volumes, 72-216 
ages, 18mo, cloth, gilt, backs, lettered and num- 
red on the backs to correspond with the cata- 
logue. Price of the set, with 50 catalogues, ia $18. 

The Youth’s Library, 170 volumes, 72-324 pages, 
18mo, cloth, gilt backs, lettered and numbered on 
the backs to correspond with the catalogue. Price 
of the set, with 100 catalogues, is $36. . 

The Family Library, 25 volumes, 216-552 pages, 
18mo, cloth, gilt backs, lettered and numbered on 
the backs, to correspond with the catalogue. Price 
of the set, with 25 catalogues, is $10. 

The Sabbath School Library, 100 volumes, 72-270 
pages, 18mo, cloth backs, and marble paper sides, 
name and number on the backs to correspond with 
the catalogue. Price of the Library, with 26 cata- 
logues, is $10. 

N.B.—The above Libraries are made up from 
books contained in the Descriptive Catalogue, but 
are all different books—excepting the Sabbath 
School Library of 100 volumes—which contains 
some from each of the last three Libraries. 

Catalogues of the Society’s Publications will be 
furnished gratis, — application, or by letter, 
post-paid. ILLIAM 8. MARTIEN, 

Publisher and Bookseller, 
mar5—3t No. 144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


HE PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE. — Tue 
Maoazine, now in the third year 
of its existence, was designed for the discussion of 
topics, public, social, and private, likely to be in- 
teresting and enyins to Christians generally, and 
in particular to members and adherents of the Pres- 
byterian Church. In addition to its miscellaneous 
religiogs literature, it contains a department for the 
Household, for History and Biography, for Reviews 
of Books, for the Religious World, and for Selec- 
tions from the pages of the living and the dead. 
Every number is illustrated with an engraving of a 
minister, or of a Church, &c. The following is a 
list of engravings for the year, 1853: 
1. Dr. Samuel Finley. — 

. First Presbyterian Church, New York. 
Rev. Aaron Burr. 
Second Presbyterian Church, Princeton, N. J. 
Dr. J. J. Janeway. 
First Presbyterian Church, Richmond, Va. 
Dr. A. McWhorter. 
. Seventh Presbyterian Church, Cincinnati, O. 
. Rev. Samael Davies, (President.) 

10. Westminster Churcy Baltimore. 

And two others. 

The price of the Presbyterian Magazine is One 
Doliar, payable invariably in advance. Postage at 
a subscriber’s own office, siz cenis a year in ad- 
vance. Business letters may be addressed (post- 
paid,) to WILLIAM H. MITCHELL, 

No. 265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


P. S.—A series of Articles by the Editor is now 
in course of publication, on ** The Founders, the 
Principles, and the Acts of the Presbyterian Church.” 
The Articles will show the thorough Presbyterian- 
ism of the fathers, the rye of subscription to 
the Confession of Faith, the causes of the former 
schism of 1741, the relation of our Church to Re- 
vivals of Religion, the righteousness and necessity 
of the great exscinding Acts of 1837, and the pre- 
sent position and prospects of the Presbyterian 
Church. The whole discussion will be completed 
in five or six numbers; and is designed as a popu- 
lar contribution to illustrate our past and present 
history. The occasion of this defensive discussion 
is the recent publication of an Article in a Quar- 
terly Review. - mar 56—3t 
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ILNWOOD ACADEM Y—Huntinepon Covunry, 
PennsyLVANIA—Situate 15 miles from the 
Central Railroad, at Mount Union, is easy of access 
by a daily line of stages from the former place to 
Chambersburgh. 

The eighth semi-annual exhibition of Milnwood 
‘Academy will take place on Wednesday the 16th 
of March next. The anniversary oration will be 
delivered before the Literary Societies by Rev. Dr. 
Clarke of Chambersburg. Exercises to commence 
at 10 o’clock, A.M. The friends of education are 
respectfully invited to attend. 

he subscribers, in consequence of the decease 
of the Jamented Principal, J. H. W. McGinnes, will 
have the general management of the Institution. 
In addition to the teachers of the present session, 
they have procured, for the ensuring term, the ser- 
vices of R. H. Morrow, A. B., an experienced 
teacher, who was formerly in connection with the 
Academy. No effort will be spared, either on the 
part of teachers or trustees, to render the School 
worthy the patronage of parents and guardians who 
wish to give their sons and wards a thorough Aca- 
demica! education without exposing them to the im- 
moral influences of more populous communities. 

The Academical year is divided into two sessions 
of five months each. The Summer Session com- 
mences the third Wednesday of April, (April 20th, 
1853) The Winter Session commences on the 
third Wednesday of October, (October 19th, 1853.) 
The entire expenses of a student need not ex- 
ceed forty-five dollars per Session. For Circu- 
lars, and further information, address the subscri- 

rs, A. C. BLAIR, 

A. WILSON, 

JOHN BREWSTER, 

B. X. BLAIR, 

D. 8, McKINNEY, A. M. 


mar 5—3t 


AFAYETTE CLASSICAL ACADEMY— Eas- 
ton, Pennsytvas1a—W.H. WOODS and A. 

M. WOODS, Associate Principals, assisted in the 
different departments by experienced teachers. 
This flourishing Institution is located in Easton, at 
the junction of the Lehigh and Delaware rivers, in 
the midst of a mountainous country. The success 
of the Institution has been romarkable, and the la- 
bours of the Principals have been signally blessed 
by a kind and fostering Providence. It numbered 
during the last year above ninety. A large Chemi- 
cal and Philosophical Apparatus has been provided. 
Being in connection with Lafayette College, its stu- 
dents have the lectures of the different Professors, 
thus affording them the advantages of a College 
course with those of a private boarding-school. A 
course of lectures will also be delivered by the 
Principals on the various sciences. 

Texms—$75 per Session, payable quarterly in ad- 
vance. This includes ull ordinary expenses. In- 
struction in Freach, German, and Hebrew, at the 
expense of the student. The Sessions commence 
on the second Thursdays of April and October, and 
continue twenty-two weeks. 

References.—The President and Professors of La- 
fayette College, Easton; the President and Profes- 
sors of the College of New Jersey, Princeton; Rev. 
D. MeKinney, D.D., Rev. T. L. Janeway, D.D., 
Rev. W. Chester, D. D., Philadelphia; Rev. Robert 
Piggot, Alexander » Esq., Dr. Piggot, Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy in the Medical Institution, Balti- 
more. mar 5—4t 


ECORDS OF THE CHURCH.—Recorps or THE 
PResBYTeRIan in the United States 
of America, embracing—I. The Minutes of the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia, from A. D. 1706 to 1716; 
II. Minutes of the Synod of Philadelphia, from A. D. 
1717 to 1758; III. Minutes of the Synod of New 
York, from A. D. 1745 to 1758; IV. Minutes of the 
Synod of New York and Philadelphia, from ‘A. D. 
1768 to 1788. 8vo, pp. 548. Price $1.75. 

This volume contains the earliest Records of our 
Church in America. The first edition heving been 
exhausted, and for some time out of print, it has 
now been corrected from the original manuscripts, 
made more of reference, end stereotyped. 
Every minister in our Church should bave & copy. 
It shall be sent by mail, postage 
ters, for $1.75 cash; to others, for $2.10. 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. 


. ENGLES Agen 
Chestnut street, Phi adelphia. 


Také one pound of chloride of lime, | X! 


all and in all. 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, 965 Chestnut 


street, 
mar 6—-4t P. ENGLES, Pybiishing Agent. 


AND VALUABLE BOOKS.—1. Sabbeth- 
day Readings, or Childres’s Own Sabbath 
Book. By Julia Corner. Revised by the Commit- 
tee of Publication. Square 16mo, pp. 208; illus- 
trated with beautifal engravings. Price 60, bs, and 
85 cents, according to the . & beautiful 
book 


II, Bible Rhymes; or Sketches of Scripture His- 

in Verse. Selected and arranged for the Board 
of Publication. 18mo, pp. 132. Price 27 and 33 

ts. With aumerous wood -cuts. 

III. A Plain and Scriptural View By 
the Rev. Daniel Baker bD., of Texas. 18mo, pp. 
194. Price 19 and 25 cents. This little volame 
cannot but be popular, especially in the South and 
South-west, where Dr. Baker’s evangelical labours 
have been so.much blessed: It fally answers to its 
title—it ie plain and scriptural. 
My Own Book; contaiding fifty-four 
hymns, suited to the capacity of children, With 14 
beautiful engravings. Square 16mo, pp. 72. Price 
26, 30, and 40 cents. 
Vv. A Forest Flower; or a Memorial of Daniel 
McKillican, who died in the fourteenth year of his 
age. By the Rev. James Drummond. 18mo, 
23. With an engraving. A delightful little : 
Price 16 cents. 

Just pablished by the Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication 


JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing 

mar 5—tf 265 Cheataut street, Philadelphia. 
WANTED.—A Presbyterian minister, 
(Old-school) in middle life, and a graduate of s 
respectable University, is desirous of obtaining a 
situation as Principal, or an Assistant in a reepecta- 
ble Boardiag School, male or female, or s High 
School. He is prepared to take charge of any de- 
partment—that of Languages or of Mathematics 

would be preferred. Address 9 
TEACHER, Elizabethtown, New Jersey. 

mar 5—3t* 


oe UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE, 
ANNUITY, AND TRUST COMPANY. — 

$250,000.—Office south-east corner Third and Chest- 

nut streets.—This Company, in one department, is- 

sue Policies upon the Principle, with the 
} security of a Capital Stock. This attractive combi- 
aation offers to Policy holders doable the ordinary 
security, without disturbing their right to a full par- 
ticipation in the distribution of profits each and 
every year. The. system of payments is Cash in 
advance, and can made with reference to the 
convenience of parties opening policies with the 
Company. 

‘In the Savine Deraaturny, Money is re- 
ceived pamy. Also, Moxpar Evsnines on de- 
posit, in large or amall sums, on which interest is 
allowed of FIVE PER CENT. , 

DIRECTORS. 


Stephen B. Crawford, Paul B. Goddard, — 
Ambrose W. Thompson,|. Lawrence Johnson, 
Benjamin W. Tingley,. George McHenry, | 
Jacob L. Florance, James Devereux, 
William M. Godwin, | O. A. Norris. 
Srerurn R. Caawrorp, President. 


W. Tuompson, Vice-President. 
Cuares G. Sec’y ard Treasurer. 
Actuarny—Pliny Fisk. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS 
Paul B. Goddard, M.D., Williar Pepper, M.D. 
In attendance at the Office of the Go apany, from 
1 to 2 P. M., daily. oct 26—tf* 


EW WORK BY REV. JAMES W.ALEXAN- 
DER, D. D.—Consolation; in a Series of Dis 
courses addressed to the Suffering People of God. 
By James W. Alexander, D.D.; 1 vol. 8vo, $2. 
For $2.25, (remitted in postage stamps, or other- 
wise,) a copy will be sent by mail pre-paid. 
| | ON D. F. RANDOLPH, 
683 Broadway, upper corner of Amity st., New York. 
feb 19—4t 


AMES R. WEBB—Grocer and Tea-Dealer, 91 
South Eighth street, below Walnut, Philadelphia 
—Has now on hand an excellent assortment of 
fresh imported Black and Green Teas, Sugars, Cot- 
fees, Fruits, Spices, &c., of the finest qualities, 
which he will sell in the original packsgee, or at 
retail, on the most reasonable terms. Also, Extra 
Rochester Flour, in barrels, half- Is, and bags. 
x Goods carefully ked for country, or 
delivered to any part of the city. jan 1—+f - 


BELLS !—UChurch, Factory, Steamboat, 
and Locomotive Bells constantly on hand, and 
_Peals or Chimes of Bells, (of any number,) cast to 
order. Improved cast-iron Yokes, with moveable 
arms, are attached to these Bells, so that they may 
be adjusted to ring easily and properly, and Sprin 
also, which prevent the clapper from resting on the 
Bell; thereby prolonging its sound. I 
complete, (including Yoke, Frame, and Wheel,) 
furnished, if desired. Vy 
An experience of thirty years in this business b 
their late father, enabled him to ascertain the | 
form for Bells, the combination of metals, and de- 
gree of heat requisite for securing in them thegreatest 
solidity, strength, and most melodious tones; whi 
improvements, together with his very extensi¥e as- 
sortment of patterns, are now held by the sabscri- 
bers, who have grown up in the business, and 
will use every endeavour to sustain the reputation 
which the establishment has heretofore enjoyed 
both in this and foreign countries; the Belis end 


of the New York State Agricult Society 
American Ingtjtute; and at which were comple 
Chimes and heavy Alarm Bells for di 
the Union and Canada. 
Mathematical Instruments will still be manuface 
tured by the subscribers, of which they will have 
ments, Levels, Surveyor’s » (plain, noni- 
ous, and improved,) &c. Also 
Castings of any size cast to order. | 
All communications promptly attended to. 
ANDREW MENEELY?’S SONS. 
|, mar 6—tf* West Troy, Albany Co., N, ¥, 
OICE GROCERIES AND TEAS.— Davi 
Pease, South-west corner of Sixth and Arch 
streets, Philadelphia, offers for sale Green and 
Black Teas, Real Mocha, Old Java, Maracaibo, 
Laguyra, and Rio Coffees, Boston Butter and Braa 
Biscuit, Virginia Cold Water Crackers, Rochester 
and Philadelphia White Wheat Extra Flour in Bar- 
rels and Half Barrels, Dutch Head, Sap Sago, and 
Pine Apple Cheese, Preserved Ginger, Jellies, 
White Honey in the Comb, Corn Starch for Pud- 
dings, Farina for Desserts, Pure Ground Spices, 
Philadelphia Syrup, French and Spanish Olives, 
Pickles, Ketchups, Sauces, Olive Oil, Lemon, Gin- 
er, Pine Apple, and Strawberry Syrupa, &c, 
oods well packed, and sent to Railroad Depots or 
Steamboats free of charge. F 
DAVID PEASE, 
South-west corner of Sixth and Arch streets, Phila- 
june 28—-tf delphia. 


HILADELPHIA BOOK-BINDERY.—Jons D. 
Eoan, Plain and Ornamental Book-Binder and 
Leather Gilder, has removed his Book-Bindery to the 
South-east corner of Market and Seventh streets, Phi- 
adelphia. Entrance from Seventh street. 39°25 per 
cent. saved, and sonretimes more, to those patroniz- 
ing this establishment. Large I)lustrated Works, 
Books of Engravings, Scrap Books, Albums, Port- 
folios, and Music, bound with great care and 
strength, in plain and elegant styles. 
N. B.—Pamphilets and Periodicals done up with 
neatness and despatch, and cheaper than any other 
establishment in the city. sep 18—tf 


EW YORK NORMAL MUSICAL INSTITUTE. 
—The subscribers have made arrangements to 
commence in New York city.an institution under 
the above name, the object of which shall be to af- 
ford thorough musica! instruction, and especially to 
qualify spaghere of music. The first term will com- 
mence on Monday, April 25th, 1853, and continue 
three months, during which time it is expected that 
the entire attention of members of the Class will 
be given to the subject. Daily lectures and private 
instructions will be given in the theory and practice 
of sacred and secular music. Circulars, containing 
further a can be obtained by application, 
pews ly or by letter, (post-paid,) to MASON & 
AW, 23 Park Row, opposite the Astor House, 


different parts or 


New York. OWELL MASON, 
GEORGE F. ROOT, 


ENRY’S COMMENTARY. —Six 
ror $10.—Recommended by the Clergy Z 
ali Protestant Denominations. — 
Hasweui, No. 27 North Sixth street, Philadelphi 
have just published a new edition of Henry’s 
sition of the Old and New Testaments, with a Me. 
moir of the Author, and a Preface, by the late Rev. A. 
Alexander,D.D. The stereotype plates have been 
corrected, and many of the typographical errors, 
which appeared in the previous editions, will not be 
found in the one now offered to the public. 
nov 6—tf 
THE PRESBYTBRIAN 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 
No. 144 Chestant Street, above Sixth, Phi- 
ladelphia, and - No. Broadway, New 

York, by 

WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 

TERMS.—Tihree Dollars per annum, payable in 
six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 
in advance. A liberal discount to Agents who may 
become responsible. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year. All Subscribers, who do not give express no- 
tice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing 
to continue their subscription, and their paper will 
be sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinued 
until all arrearages are paid, except at the discretion 
of the Proprietor. . 

Rates of Advertising—For 15 lines, first inser 
tion, 75 cents; each 50 For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; repeti- 
tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in Advance. 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for one year, . $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, . $20.00 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sirteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 

With an additional copy to the agent. ? 

Twenty-five copies to one address, for one | 


year, 


Address, always 
WILLIAM 8. MA & Co. 
No. 144 Chestnat street, Philadelphia. } 


which have nopowpedsy received the highest rewarde . 


— OR | threefold: their. original gost the service, and an observance Stains upon Cotton oF da. | on Bt 
OF THE UNITED STATES. | vast bief object, is to lead men w the foot | 
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